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Prompt Postal Service - No breakages. 
We have Large Stocks of all labels— 
H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL 
private labels including the new SAVOY 


and MELODISC, KING JAZZ, etc. 
f FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, 


Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, 
Commodore, Century 
ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
We keep large stocks of 1948 50 
DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 


at current prices. 


We are collectors ourselyes—the combination of 


collectors’ businesslike methods 


ASSURES YOU OF SATISFACTION. 


PAYNE'S MUSIC SHOP 
(Proprietor : 
AND 
RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, 


LONDON. S.E. 6. 


Tel.: HITHER GREEN 3134. 
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Representatives 
Scotland — Bob Fairley. 
North England — Eric Lister. 


America—Bil!l Grauer, Jnr., 125, La Salle Street, New York, 27. 
Orin Blackstone, 439, Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
Chas. Snape, 134, East 60th Sreett,New York, 22, U.S.A 

Ortiz Oderigo. Oro, 2431, 


Buenos Aires, Argentine. 


South America — Nestor. R. 


Holland — Jack W. G. Branse, 6, Korte Vliegweg, Blaricum. 


December, 1949. 


“HOW HIGH THE MOON” 


The most popular jazz tune in years is now available, take 
your pick from the four outstanding versions listed below 


DON BYAS SWING STARS 


How High The Moon Laura 10-044 


GLENN MILLER’S UPTOWN HALL GANG 
led by Mel Powell 
How High The Moon Stomping At The Savoy 10-043 


KEITH BIRD and THE ESQUIRE SIX 
How High The Moon Esquire Blues 10-046 
HOWARD McGHEE’S BE-BOPPERS 

How High The Moon - Parts I and 2 10-045 

Donna Lee Nicole 10-020 

Punkins Denise 10-013 

Big Will Etoile 10-012 
WILD BILL’S STOMPERS 

Big Butter and Egg Man Hotter Than That 10-039 
DIZZY GILLESPIE SEXTET 

Diggin’ for Diz Confirmation 10-040 


RAY NANCE and THE ELLINGTONIANS 


| Can’t Give You Anything But Love, Baby | 
Blues For Duke | 


Sometimes I’m Happy Moon Mist 


10-041 
10-042 


ALAN DEAN and THE ALL STAR SEXTET 
Confirmation First Gear 10-010 


ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ. 


Ask at your local record store for these discs, if your dealer 
does not stock them we will send them direct to you C.O.D. 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 
76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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dass Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Asst. Editor: LES MALLOWS. 


EDITORIAL. 


A VERY HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO 
YOU ALL, FROM US ALL. May 1950 
be a prosperous year for you ; for “‘ Jazz 
Journal”; for the music we admire ; 
and finally for the musicians who play 
that music. 

Our very best wishes go to all the clubs 
throughout the country who foster jazz 
and have done so much to keep the music 
alive. The small clubs, who keep going 
mainly by faith and record recitals, and 
the bigger ones who provide the live 
music which has given such a fillip to jazz 
in the past year. May you all be in tune 
in the year to come. 

A lot of people have done much for our 
local jazz scene during the past twelve 
months, but we would make a special 
mention and pass a vote of thanks to ; 
the N.F.J.O. with particular reference 
to the hard working Les Perrin; the 
Wilcox Brothers, Stan and Bert, whose 
enthusiasm and diligence know no 
bounds ; and all those other people who 
have given time and money for the cause 
with little thought of repayment. 

Finally, we would like to give YOUR 
good wishes to all our contributors who 
have filled the pages of ‘‘ Jazz Journal”’ 
with such good reading matter during 
1949. They have our blessings and 
heartfelt thanks — more power to their 
pens in the year to come. 


JAZZ IN PARIS. 

The appearance in Paris of Louis 
Armstrong and his bunch of stars was the 
occasion of a completed disappearance 
of all our staff from this office. 

If the telephone rang and was not 
answered, please forgive us. Here are 
reports on the concerts from two of our 
able staff. 

I came away from Paris with mixed 
feelings. It had been some little time 
since | last heard Louis Armstrong play; 
two years ago, to be precise, at a New 
York Town Hall concert. During that 
period of time there have been some 
changes made. Louis no longer blows 


with the same power of even two years 
back and he has ceased to try to reach 
for the high ones. All the same, even if 
some of his former forcefulness is missing 
he is still and without question in my 
mind, the greatest virtuoso of the 
trumpet alive today. 


It was not this that made me feel 
uneasy, but something less easily defin- 
able, the same sort of feeling that | get 
when listening to Louis’ contemporary 
recordings. A certain weariness perhaps 
plus a notion that Louis and the others 
in his band are now content to entertain 
rather than create music in the tradition 
of which they are such a great part. 


This listnessness imparted itself to the 
audience who seemed really frigid at 
times. An exception to this was the 
second half of the Saturday night concert 
when Louis, sensing the audience’s 
apathy, roused himself and the Hot Five 
played really magnificently, with no holds 
barred. In spite of mike trouble he sang 
a wonderful version of Back O’ Town Blues 
and also managed to make a minor 
masterpiece out of Baby, It’s Cold Outside, 
which he duetted with Velma Middleton. 


Earl Hines was magnificent throughout 
and his solo work electrified the audience 


and paralysed the staff Jazz Journal.” 


Barney Bigard, on the other hand, 
seemed a little out of place and his 
commercial rendering of Tea For Two 
in the Saturday night concert received 
the reception it deserved. Jack Tea- 
garden played as tastefully as ever and 
Cosy Cole is a drummer with a wonderful 
beat. I really enjoyed his long and 
fantastic — it’s the only word —drum 
solo which he played alone on the stage ; 
and I hate drum solos ! 


Taken all in all, there was plenty of 
good jazz to be heard, and the combina- 
tion is one that may never again be 
assembled to play in Europe. I am sure 
that it was well worth anyone’s money to 
have been there; certainly I felt so. All 
the same, Ill still play my records of 
those old Hot Fives and Sevens to hear 
Louis playing his best and with musicians 
who, more than any others subsequently, 
seemed to dovetail their ideas and 
feeling for creative jazz so smoothly 
with his own. 

PETER TANNER. 


Peter has contributed a general 
review and sum-up, so I’ll concentrate 
on individual dissection. But first | 
would make the point that Paris cannot 
provide an audience composed strictly 
of jazz-fans, for four nights running, and 
in large theatres. So the band provided 
a fair amount of gallery-fetching acts 
for the many visiting laymen (not to 
mention the chic laywomen). Apart 
from Cozy’s terrific drum-solos, the 
agile and tuneful bass of Arvell Shaw was 
frequently featured, whilst parts of the 
solo work of Hines and Bigard were, per- 
force, dramatic expositions of technique 
rather than warm, melodic jazz. Yet the 
enthusiast who patiently endured the 
more brash showmanship was rewarded 
with jazz moments of unforgettable 
beauty. 

Earl Hines, pianist supreme, was 
probably the greatest individual success. 
Honeysuckle Rose and the inevitable Boogie 
Woogie on St. Louis Blues were his show- 
pieces, but he contributed particularly 
fine solos in | Got Rhythm, Monday Date, 
and West End Blues. His fill-ins were a joy 
to hear, and everything he did was so 
right. 

Jack Teagarden remains exactly the 
trombonist and vocalist whom we know 
so well, on record. Even so, I had not 
realised the extent of his technique and 
melodic invention, and if he ever records 
his concert rendering of Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues, Lover and Baby Won’t You Please Come 
Home, I shall happily stack them alongside 
his 1933/4 Brunswicks. 

Barney Bigard interpolated some 
delightful phrases in the ensembles, and 
his tone and fluent style are above 
criticism, but one felt that he was the 
least fitted to this group. In fact, his 
most characteristic runs merely served 
to confirm the opinion that the day he 
left Ellington was a sad one for both 
parties, and for us. 

Cozy Cole and Arvell Shaw provided 
immaculate and tasteful support — at 
each successive concert | became more 
appreciative of the way Cozy judiciously 
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DEFINITIONS 


By KAY C. THOMPSON 
of New York. 


combined the necessary showmanship 
with solid jazz drumming. But Velma 
Middleton was a decided bring-down. 
She sang a couple of blues in a colourless 
manner, waddled comically around the 
stage, and joined Louis in two duets, 
wherein the Great Man supplied all the 
artistry. In all his vocals, Louis retains 
that husky voice, the perfect timing 
and the inexpressible charm, that are 
beloved by all. 

And that there trumpet? Well, 
certain numbers were designed to 
present the Armstrong of the Okeh 
recordings, but twenty years of changing 
circumstances and environment were 
only bridged once. That was when the 
1931 version of Lazy River was brought 
completely to life, with its glorious 
intro and carefree vocal — but though 
Louis revived the last chorus just as 
faithfully, he had a struggle to make it — 
that majestic ease was missing. As for 
West End Blues, the intro and coda was 
rather pathetic, and it would be better 
to leave us to the glory of the 1928 recor- 
ding. 

But if Louis has to battle his way 
through the more powerful choruses, he 
gets there. We are still charmed by all 
the little embroideries ; those phrases- 
between-phrases ; and the measured 
beat and exquisite timing in slow tempo. 
Such gifts belong to Louis yet, and to no 
other trumpeter. If one does not expect 
quite the youthful verve of, say, Beau 
Koo Jack, the tone of Dear Old Southland, 
or the majesty of When Your Lover Has Gone, 
then one will not be disappointed in the 
greatest single figure that jazz has yet 
produced. 


WHOLESALE. 

Regarding the letter from Mr. Voysey 
in last month’s issue pointing out the 
need for a wholesaler for the smaller 
labels, we now hear from Tony Starke 
of Southampton that such a mechanism 
has been set up under the name of Record 
Distributors. 

This firm has already put into operation 
a scheme for supplying dealers and bona 
fide clubs with any of the small labels, 
whether jazz or otherwise. For further 
details, see advertisement in this issue. 

THE EDITORS. 


LES MALLOWS. 


KAY THOMPSON and BABY DODDS. 


URING recent months, the jazz world has 
been enlivened, if not measurably 
improved, by the spectacle of ‘‘ Downbeat ”” 
conducting a contest, if | may say so, a kind of 
semantic rhubarb, the avowed purpose of 
which has been that of procuring a new name 
for jazz that would embrace the subject from 
Ragtime to Be-Bop. Of course, the notion 
that jazz might be in need of a more novel 
designation should fool no one. Plainly 
enough, it is part and parcel of that all-too 
familiar American Obsession, namely, that of 
progress, or at least the illusion of change, at 
any price, even at the cost of genuine creative 
growth. This national impatience of ours, 
lunatic as it must seem to foreign observers, 
may be attributed to the fact that we have 
been raised — if not weaned —to demand 
new models every year, and when, Ford-like, 
they are not forthcoming, the whole of Mr. 
Mezzrow’s ‘‘U. S. of A.’’ resounds with 
wailing and the gnashing of teeth. Conse- 
quently, one might be pardoned for wonder- 
ing aloud at the merits of last year’s product 
that it should be so short-lived ! 

My own somewhat bemused view is that it 
would have been far more pertinent, circula- 
tion-wise and otherwise, had ‘*‘ Downbeat ”’ 
undertaken to unearth a suitable working 
definition of jazz, one, say, that the rest of us 
could have been reasonably expected to 
accept, rather than what will, at best, prove 
to be nothing more than another label, 
which in the dreary manner of labels, will 
find itself supplanted by something more 
rakish still whenever the next fashion or fancy 
seizes us by the ears. Thus, the ‘* Record 
Changer ” was performing a far more useful 
service when it reported last winter upon the 
ruminations of one George Malcolm-Smith, 
offering up the latter’s definition, tentatively 
and openly arrived at, as something for its 
readers to mull upon : 

** Jazz : a kind of music which originated in 
America, specifically in and about New 
Orleans, in the Nineteenth Century. It is 
characterized by strongly accented and varied 
rhythms, and by unique harmonic colourings 
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and instrumental effects, with pronounced 
emphasis on improvisation, both in solo and 
in ensemble.” 


To anyone who has considered the subject 
at length, the foregoing definition is bound to 
be unsatisfactory for any of a number of 
reasons. However, before we enter into a 
discussion of the demerits of Mr. Malcolm- 
Smith’s proposition, we ought to consider 
that the present impasse, definitively speaking, 
arises to a large extent from the fact that jazz 
is a musical parvenu ; for better or worse, it 
is still a Johnny-Come-Lately on the creative 
scene. 


To pick a few random figures out of mid-air, 
jazz as we know it to-day has been in the 
process of emergence for a scant 100 years — 
since the early cakewalk commenced its 
lengthy evolution — whereas its sister art, 
European music, has been steadily building 
up a full head of steam for the past 400 or 500. 
Thus, the latter has had ample opportunity to 
put its terminological house in order. More- 
over, it should be observed that definitions 
of European music have continued to evolve 
with each advance in that difficult speciality. 
Each generation has, in effect, felt called upon 
to modify the definitions of the previous one 
in order to bring them into closer conformity 
with its own pet notions of what classical 
music ought to be. Therefore, if past experi- 
ence is any kind of guide, musical definitions 
have always possessed an evanescent and 
wraith-like quality. They have represented 
only what has been seemingly so at any point 
along the way. In view of this, it would 
appear likely that the same phenomenon 
would hold true in the field of jazz, especially 
as the years roll on. 


LOUIS ON THE SUBJECT. 

There is another side of the matter that 
requires mention here, and that is, at other 
times and places, the only definitions of lasting 
interest have generally come from the music- 
ians themselves, as distinguished from their 
musically more excited followers, who, being 
laymen, have been less well prepared for the 
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job. However that may be, in view of the 
relative newness of jazz, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that some of our best contemporary 
jazz musicians have not been more articulate. 
The truth is, they have been too busily en- 
gaged in producing the music they love to 
find time to regard the object which they have 


created. In mentioning this feature, | was 
moved by Mr. Steve Race’s objections in the 
August ‘ JAZZ JOURNAL ” to the effect 
that Sidney Bechet and others seemed loath 
to answer questions asked of them during the 
Paris Jazz Festival last Spring. Alas, it was 
ever thus! To the truly creative mind, 
artistic activity has always been far more 
important than any mere discussion of the 
subject. Consequently, Louis Armstrong 
was in excellent company when he remarked: 


**When you got to ask what it is, you'll 
never get to know.” 


To my way of thinking, Louis’ observation 
was well suited to the occasion. Certainly, 
it was no less illuminating than some of the 
now “‘ devalued ’’ opinions appearing in dust- 
collecting volumes compiled by those less 
well qualified to speak. 


Returning to the question of Mr. Malcolm- 
Smith’s definition of jazz, my complaints are 
several. To begin with; the first part simply 
places the subject geographically and tem- 
porarily. In itself, this information is not 
especially helpful. Furthermore, it is vague 
and inaccurate, for New Orleans was not the 
actual source of jazz. The really fine achieve- 
ment of New Orleans musicians was that they 
enriched and extended the possibilities of a 
music already in existence. | refer to Rag- 
time. Ragtime could hardly be called a local 
product. On the contrary, it was multi- 
regional, if not national. 


To continue, the second part of Mr. Mal- 
colm-Smith’s definition, the musical half, so 
to speak, is even less helpful. While it is true 
that it might be applied to jazz, it is equally 
true that it might be applied to other forms 
of music that are not jazz at a!l. It could, for 
example, be used to describe much of what 
passed for European music during the 7th 
and I8th centuries. in those good old days, 
improvisation was a conspicuous feature of 
the classics. Whether improvisation will 
always play as important a role in jazz as it 
has done to date is something that no one 
really knows. | am speaking of jazz 50 or 100 
years from now. All that can be said with 
any assurance is that improvisation is found 
in many kinds of music at a particular level 
of development. In the case of European 
music, improvisation fell into disuse only 
when composers commenced to notate more 
music than most musicians could readily 
execute, a thought that suggests that Joplin 


oughly mastered the music in its original 
notated form, and not until then. 


By the same token, it is quite meaningless 
to say that jazz is characterized by strongly 
accented and varied rhythms, or that it is 
characterized by unique harmonic colourings 
and instrumental effects. There is no need 
to labour the point ; the same claims can be 
made for other forms of music. In proceeding 
along these lines, | have wished to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a description of jazz and a 
definition of jazz can be two very different 
things. In other words, a description may be 
confined to points of similarity and stil! re- 
main entirely acceptable. However, it is the 
function of a definition to set one thing apart 
from another, to single out whatever points 
of dissimilarity may be involved, and that, in 
my opinion, is just what Mr. Malcolm-Smith’s 
definition has failed to do. 


Definitions. 

My own feeling is that we will never arrive 
at an adequate definition of jazz until we 
perceive that jazz and classical music are 
merely parts of all music. Having conceded 
this fact of musical life, the next step, it 
seems to me, would be that of defining all 
music, before we try to define either of the 
two types under discussion. If | were called 
upon to define all music, | would state, in 
deference to long-established custom, that it 
is the art, or science, of melodic, harmonic, 
and rhythmic sounds. Clearly, this adjectival 
use of the terms melody, harmony, and 
rhythm obligates me to define them, and in 
turn | append as follows : 


Melody : The arrangement of musical 
sounds to form a tune. 
Harmony: The adaptation of musical 

sounds to form a connected 
and pleasing whole. 
Rhythm : The division of musical sounds 
into portions to form an agree- 
able succession. 


Patently, the above definitions are merely 
popularized versions of what is common 
musical knowledge. Accepting them as such, 
it should be evident that both jazz and the 
classics are composed of the same three ele- 
ments that we encounter in all music. How, 
then, are we to place our fingers upon the 
essential difference between the two? If 
we wish to draw a binding distinction, we 
must look for it in the basic viewpoint that 
each has adopted toward the three elements 
described. 


Dodds on the Subject. 
Perceived thus, it should be plain that the 
classics, in the course of their evolution, 
emphasized the development of melodic and 
harmonic elements, subordinating the rhyth- 


practice. That is, it sought to utilize the 
rhythmic element as the primary one, and in 
so doing, was led to originate melodic and 
harmonic conceptions appropriate and pecu- 
liar to itself. It was, of course, precisely this 
aspect that Baby Dodds had in mind when he 
once observed : 


“‘Jazz? You start with rhythm. You add 
tone. Then you add the harmony of tone. 
The result is... music !’’ 


This statement by a man whom many jazz 
lovers regard as the World’s Greatest Drum- 
mer is a model of clarity and brevity, and I 
recommend it to those of my readers who may 
be tempted to pursue the subject of jazz 
definitions in further detail. However, for 
their special benefit, it should be noted that 
there have been other types of rhythmically 
based music that are not jazz by any manner 
or means. 


Two notable instances that spring immedi- 
ately to mind are Indian music and Chinese 
music, and they are only two among many. 
The feature that really distinguishes jazz from 
rhythmic forms of the sort referred to is that 
it was evolved within the framework of a 
European dance tradition, whereas the others 
were not. How else can one account for the 
fact that Joplin’s favourite classical composer 
was Liszt 2? To anyone acquainted with the 
music, the two had much in common. I stress 
the matter since some of our better known 
critics have advanced the theory that jazz 
was an African importation, while others have 
sedulously maintained that it was revolution- 
ary, i.e., anti-Western. 


All this is pure delicatessen. As usual, these 
well-intentioned individuals have overlooked 
the obvious. European music, particularly 
the dance variety, is as rich in rhythmic 
tradition as any other kind. Similarly, they 
have abjectly failed to discern that jazz was 
evolved in response to the changing needs 
and requirements of modern Western society. 
Earlier forms, the minuet, quadrille, polka, 
waltz, schottische, and gavotte were out- 
moded . . . they no longer reflected the pre- 
sent-day world. 


As a full-fledged member of modern 
Western society, the American Negro was 
certainly as well qualified as any of the rest of 
us to pioneer the development of a new dance 
music better suited to the spirit of our times. 
Indeed, judging by the results obtained, he 
seems, if anything, to have been uniquely 
qualified for the task which he alone selected! 


HIME & ADDISON, 
37, John Dalton Street, Manchester 


mic one until very recent times, when Strav- 
insky, among others, undertook to re-affirm 
the legitimacy of the rhythmic element. Jazz, 


may some day occupy a position in jazz cor- 
responding to that of Bach in the classics. 


That is to say, while joplin’s compositions, 
like those of Bach’s, may be improvised, the on the other hand, represents what might be 
termed an inversion of 19th century classical 


performer may do so only after he has thor- ‘ 


Wish all their Customers and 
Friends a RECORD Christmas 
and GOOD WISHES for 1950. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


(None of the Characters here depicted are living, outside the Author's imagination ; always excepting that sterling bulwark 


of Her Late Majesty's Forces, General D. Klein.—£ds.) 


A‘™ the approach of the festive season 
let us put away our differences, at 
least until such time as Ye Editore staggers 
in with Ye Yule Logge. Let us rather give 
credit where credit is due, and honour 
those men who have made the spirit of 
Christmas Past what it is, or was. 

First of all, a word in praise of that great 
discographer, R. G. V. Delaunables. It was 
he, affectionately known as V. D., who traced 
the ancestry of Big Bill Broonzy back to 
Ethelred the Unready, and gave credit to 
Louis Armstrong for originating a popular 
modern cult in 1926 with his recording of 

Georgia Bo-bop. He first came to the fore 
as an impressario with his famous revue, 
the ‘‘ Follies Austin.’’ In 1936 he found 
the noted syncopated pianist, Harry Hawk, 
playing in New York’s Carnegie Hall, and 
earned a nation’s gratitude by setting him 
to work washing cars. His ultimate downfall 
is now history: every child knows how 
he became obsessed by the delusion that he 
was Red Nichols, and, wandering one 
evening into the London Jazz Club under 
the impression that it was the washroom 
of the Regent Palace Hotel, was pelted with 
Gennett originals by the angry crowd, and 
and retired in ignominy to his hovel in 
Glocca Morra. Some years later his name 
appeared in the ‘‘Sunday Express”’ as 
having grown a record-sized hollyhock, but 
his day was past, and nobody even troubled 
to go one better. 

HELEN HIGHWATER. 

But Christmas is the time for pleasant 
thoughts, and the demise of dear old V. D. 
is not a fit subject for the Yuletide revels. 
Let us rather recall the success story of 
Sister Helen Highwater, whose stentorian, 
bell-like blues shouting at the Woolwich 
Sunday Barbecue carries so well it can be 
heard the following Tuesday at the Lytham 
St. Annes Rhythm Club. Seldom has anyone 
taken so long to reach the top of the tree 
as ‘‘ Big Helen.’’ Born in 1877, she secured 
her first professional job in 1947 at the ripe 
old age of seventy-one. (The discrepancy 
of one year is acounted for by her world 
tour in the opposite direction from the 
International Date Line.) Needless to say, 
she was never a professional singer : if that 
had been the case her singing would immedi- 
ately have become spurious, as is the work 
of all professionals. No, she was a change- 
giver in a Pin-table Saloon. It was while 
she was sitting in her ample sentrybox one 
evening humming Rock Me to herself that 


Stanley Dance happened along, and, deciding 
on impulse to squander a penny on ‘‘ What 
the Butler Saw,’’ stopped, winder in hand, 
as he heard the masterly style and nuances 
of ‘‘ The White-Hot Mama.’’ Pausing only 
to borrow a chisel and prize her out of her 
sentrybox, he ordered two taxis and rushed 
her off to Hammersmith Palais, where Lou 
Preager offered her a ten-year contract to 
sing at Green’s Playhouse and all points 
North, 


From then on, her career was assured. She 
broadcast in ‘‘ Woman’s Hour,”’ ‘‘ Round the 
Halls,’’ ‘‘ Have a Go ’’ and ‘‘ Those Were the 
Days ’’ (though never, of course, in ** Jazz 
Club,’’) and recorded on corrugated iron — 
or so it sounded — for a number of private 
labels. Distinctions are already coming her 
way, and having been crowned “‘ Miss Spirit- 
ual Blues, 1949 "’ at Butlins this year, she is 
now strongly tipped as the next Moderator of 
the General Assembly. 


THE JELLY ROLL. 


Pausing only to congratulate the Musicians’ 
Union, which refused to allow Sydney Bechet 
to play in Britain because it would have meant 
less work for English soprano sax players, let 
us pass on hastily to Mr. St. John Champoux, 
who originated that novelty ballroom sensa- 
tion: The Jelly Roll Glide.”’ While the 
band plays | Ain’t Gonna Give, etc., the dancers 
are supplied with Jelly-rolls, whatever those 
are. Atagivendrum roll, all the jolly dancers 
walk arm in arm to the middle of the floor and 


pour their jelly rolls over the M.C., chanting 
‘* None for you and none for you, and none 
for Edgar Jackson, too.’’ As an encore, the 
boys play the new novelty craze The Tacit 
Samba, in which the dancers stand motionless 
on the floor while the band goes off for a 
smoke. 


lam indebted to General D. Klein (Retd.) 
for details of a process which will be of in- 
calculable benefit to those readers who 
advertise records for sale or wanted on the 
penultimate page of ‘JAZZ JOURNAL.” 
How often, he points out, have we bought 
through the post an old Paramount Morton, 
only to find to our disgust on receipt that it is 
in shining mint condition. This very thing 
happened to the General some weeks ago, 
when he ordered a copy of Ory’s Creole 
Trombone, and was sent a brand new re-issue 
on Javanese Columbia. ‘‘ Gad, sir,’’ he 
remarked to me with some heat, ‘‘It was 
even playable ! ’’ 


And now the remedy. First, rub the record 
lightly but firmly with steel wool. Place for 
thirty seconds in an oven marked Regulo 5, 
give two sharp turns through the mangle, 
and snap briskly across the knee. If the outer 
edge is still smooth it can be trimmed with a 
bastard file. Finally, dust over with warm 
ash. The record will then be in suitable 
condition to add to your collection. Even 
Bing Crosby’s Riders In The Sky can be made 
quite tolerable by this method. 


Happy Christmas, everybody. 


— Your 


RARE DISCS 


UNWANTED RECORDS — 
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RECENT RELEASES REVIEWED_~ .- 


MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET. 
Ole Miss/Out Of The Gallion. 
(King Jazz KJI-7/-). 

All that one really needs to say about this 
record is that Bechet has never played better, 
and Mezzrow never so well. It is obvious that 
both these musicians have a great respect for 
each other, for both sides exhibit some of the 
most flawless and magnificent team-work that 
has ever been put on wax. 

Ole Miss, written by W. C. Handy but re- 
named Bugle Call Rag by Jack Pettis to save 
himself the fag of having to pay royalties, is a 
wonderful side. The melody is so counter- 
pointed and perfectly developed that it is 
almost impossible to say who plays the lead 
and who the obbligato. The co-ordination 
between soprano and clarinet is really quite 
extraordinary. 

Bechet’s solo on *Gallion is superb in its 
power and feeling. It is Mezz’s tune, and a 
fine one at that, but he gives it to his partner, 
who responds to the gesture in truly magnifi- 
cent fashion. 

The tonal resemblance between soprano 
and clarinet on these sides is quite remark- 
able, and Mezz is so obviously absorbed in 
Bechet’s music that he is even able to match 
his vibrato. The result is two of the finest 
jazz sides to have been recorded for many 
years. 

(*Gallion Deep down South) Silk 
WOODY HERMAN & HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Summer Sequence, Parts |—4. 
(Columbia DB 2575. 4/8.) 

I tried hard to get some sense from these 
sides, but frankly | met with abysmal failure. 
It is all so pretentious, and whilst | would 
be the first to admit that the standard of 
musicanship is very high, there is nothing 
here that Ellington hasn’t done, and better, 
years ago. There are some moments of 
beauty on the third side, but it seems to me 
that when a band such as Herman’s starts 
playing with this quasi classical material, 
then the results can only be cold disorder, 


rather than any summer sequence. 
S.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS ORCHESTRA. 
On A Turquoise Cloud/Golden Cress. 
(Columbia DB 2591. 4/8.) 

With two more sides from the same 
stable as last month, Columbia are doing 

us Ellington fans very proud. 

It is a pity in a way that they have seen 
fit to alter around the original backings, but 
in this case it does give us a chance to 
compare the work of the trombones, 
Lawrence Brown and Tyree Glenn. 

In the beautifully named Turquoise Cloud, 


Tyree Glenn sounds a very different musi- 
cian than on Hy’a Sue — last months offering. 
Here you will hear him playing an almost 
straight obbligato to the singing of Kay Davis, 
and in this mood it is difficult to distinguish 
him from Lawrence Brown. The reverse 
features Brown, who although he remains 
the technician supreme can still swing the 
pants off most other trombonists. Parts of 
this side really go ; if you must have it that 
way. 

Strongly recommended to Ellington en- 
thusiasts and all those whose interests have 
outstripped dixie and the Mason Dixon Line. 

S.T. 
JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC. 
Opera In Vout (Groove-juice-Symphony) Parts 


(Melodisc 1001 & 1002. 5/9.) 

From the laughter of the audience, | 
imagine that Slim Gaillard and Bam Brown 
were excruciatingly funny when these sides 
were recorded at the Jazz at the Philhar- 
monic Concerts. Unfortunately, we cannot 
see these two redoubtables doing their 
stuff, so most of the joke is lost. In fact, 


it just isn’t a joke at all. 
S.T. 


PEARL BAILEY. 
That’s Good Enough For Me/Baby, It’s Cold 
Outside. 
(Columbia DB 2580.) 

PEARL BAILEY & FRANK SINATRA. 
A Little Learnin’ Is A Dang’rous Thing (1 & 2). 
(Columbia DB 2567.) 
| don’t know how these records found 
their way into the Columbia Swing Music 
Series, but at anyrate, they are just the 
thing for parties (put Aunty in the drawing 
room with her knitting first though, because 
the lyrics are open to a number of interpreta- 
tions !). Pearl sings solo on the first side ; 
with Hot Lips ‘‘Swooner’’ Page on the 
second side, and with Frank Sinatra on the 
Little Learnin’ coupling, which is pretty 
good company for any gal. She has exactly 
the right voice and approach for this type 
of number, and her manner of interpolating 
spoken ‘‘asides’’ is very reminiscent of 
Sophie Tucker at her best. Frank Sinatra 
demonstrates how well he knows his stuff, 
and doesn’t miss 2 point during his discussion 
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SPIN. 


By PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


of the troubles of adolescence with Miss 
Bailey. Hot Lips Pages proves a surprisingly 
good vocalist, and if he goes on with this 
sort of thing, Sinatra will have to watch 
out. Pearl finds it difficult to resist his 
blandishments in Baby, It’s Cold Outside, and 
it’s worth buying the disc to hear him trot 
out every cajollery known to man to bring 
about the downfall of woman —even the 
old one about etchings ! 


HENRY BROWN. 
Twenty First Street Stomp/Henry Brown Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L.I5.) 
CHARLIE SPAND. 
She’s Got Good Stuff/Big Fat Mama Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L.18.) 

Two invaluable reissues, originally recorded 
in Chicago during the 1929/1930 period, 
and released on the Paramount label. Henry 
Brown, a St. Louis pianist, frequently 
worked with Ike Rogers, the trombonist, 
and it is this combination that is featured on 
the first side. Unfortunately, or fortunately, 
if you like the trombone as a solo instrument 
divorced from an orchestral background, 
Rogers almost monopolises the record, 
and some of it is pretty tough going, the 
piano providing little more than a vamping 
accompaniment to the somewhat laboured 
trombone. There is, however, some fine 
solo piano in the middle of the disc, plus a 
characteristic scat chorus (sounding sur- 
prisingly like Dink Johnson on some of his 
AM sides) and, Mr. Rogers having applied his 
mute, the record ends with quite a pleasant 
swing. On the second side, Brown plays 
fine, restrained boogie piano, similar in 
style to Cow Cow Davenport. This number 
was probably his ‘‘ speciality ’’ and he plays 
it with the ease and assurance of constant 
practice. 

Charlie Spand had a great reputation as 
a blues singer in the ’30’s, and cut anumber 
of sides for Paramount. Both the numbers 
represented here are originals, and the 
lyrics will be of great interest to connois- 
seurs. Spand plays fine, earthy piano in the 
lilting barrel-house style so typical of the 
period. These four sides are samples of the 
sort of music that numberless coloured 
artistes were making in the honky-tonks, 
sporting houses and Negro vaudeville 
theatres 20-years-ago. They have the true 
flavour of jazz, and a knowledge and under- 
standing of the work and background of 
these ‘‘ entertainers ’’ is just as essential as a 
knowledge of the historically important bands, 
in order to fit together the jig-saw of jazz. 


REX STEWART'S LONDON FIVE. 


Bootsie Wootsie Blue Bundles. 
(Tempo A34.) 


Another coupling from Stewart’s recent 
session in London, and, if anything, better 
than the first, which was issued in September. 
Rex's agitated trumpet sets the pace for the 
first side, which also has some fine piano 
from Gerry Moore, and some nice guitar by 
Cliff Dunn. Rex skilfully builds up the 
tension with some heated muted passages, 
and carries the boys along with him to a fine 
climax. The second side is taken at a slower 
tempo, and opens with some pleasantly 
relaxed muted horn from Rex. Moore 
follows with another fine spot of piano, and 
Rex closes the proceedings with a terrific 
open chorus. These records are, of course, 
showpieces for Rex, but he has always 
something interesting to say, and he says it 
in the best of taste, with impeccable tech- 
nique. The accompanying group play well ; 
in particular Dave Carey does a fine job of 
drumming on both sides. 


the very best Dixieland tradition. Rosey 
McHargue is an O.D.J.B. fan and both sides 
show the Shields-La Rocca influence with 
good solo work from Nick Cochrane on 
cornet, Marvin Ash on piano and the leader’s 
clarinet well up to standard. Joe Rushton’s 
bass sax is prominent on the second side 
which also features some excellent ensemble 


playing. Recommended. 
PT. 


LA VERE’S CHICAGOANS. 
I’m Coming Virginia (4) Subdivided in F (3). 
(Tempo A44.) 

These two sides, along with La Vere’s 
previous Tempo issues, are, to my mind, 
among the finest informal jam_ session 
records that | recall hearing. Recordings of 
this sort are always something of a gamble 
and that these have come off so well reflects 
credit both on the musicians themselves and 
on the Jump record people, for whom these 
sides were cut in July, 1944. 


First side features some really lovely 
Venuti violin. Everything is very informal. 


CHICAGO LOOPERS. 


ROSEY McHARGUE’S MEMPHIS FIVE. 


They Called It Dixieland (53) /Origincl Dixieland 
Onestep (54). 
(Tempo A40.) 

Though both these sides were reviewed in 
the June, 1948 issue of “JAZZ JOUR- 
NAL” when they first appeared on 
American Jump, they are certainly worth 
further mention now that they are available 
over here. The Jump record company has 
a very high reputation for recording the 
best contemporary Dixieland music and 
these two sides, waxed in Hollywood on 
December 7th, 1947, are no exception. 
Both have plenty of drive and are played in 


Joe states the theme dead straight, then 
swings it lightly and softly ; the boys join in, 
one by one, varying the tempo every now and 
again to suit themselves and their ideas. It’s 
as simple as that, but the result is very 
pleasing and gives the impression that they 
were playing for their own pleasure rather 
than cutting a disc. {In addition to Joe 
Venuti, others that shine on this side are 
Billy May, Floyd O’Brien and Matty Mattlock. 
The reverse, in choral terms, is a canon and 
a very ingenious piece of work with which 
the boys turn in a more than competent job, 
with good solo and ensemble playing. Both 
sides recommended. 

Pi. 


LUCKY THOMPSON 


and his Lucky Seven 
No. 41 Boulevard Bounce” - 39931 
No. 42 From Dixieland to Be-Bop } 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
and his Orchestra 

No. 43 Jump did-le Ba - - 

No. 44 St. Louis Blues - 


“Bunk” Johnson Memorial Records 


“BUNK” JOHNSON 
and his New Orleans Band 
A closer walk with Thee 
High Society 
Franklin Street Blues 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Quality 
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OMER SIMEON TRIO. 
Bandanna Days (207)/Creole Lullaby (208). 
(Tempo A27.) 

Both sides are excellent, better even than 
the previous issue from this same session, 
Lorenzo’s Blues/Harlem Hotcha (Tempo AI5), 
recorded February 22nd, 1945 for the Disc 


Record Company. James P. Johnson’s 
delightful tune on the first side, taken at a 
brisk tempo, features the composer’s hot 
and essentially jazz style which dovetails in 
well with that of Omer Simeon, while 
Pops Foster’s unobtrusive bass playing gives 
a fine beat to what must be judged a really 
first-class piece of jazz playing. Simeon’s 
tasteful and fluid clarinet playing is a pleasure 
to hear both on this side and the slow tempo 
tune on the reverse which he composed in 
association with James P. Here again the 
teamwork is well nigh perfect and the 
playing impeccable. Recommended to all. 


FREDDY KEPPARD’S JAZZ CARDINALS. 
Stockyard Strut (2651)/Salty Dog (2652). 
(Jazz Collector L8). 

JASPER TAYLOR’S STATE STREET BOYS. 
Stomp Time Blues (2770)/It Must Be The Blues 
(2771). 

(Jazz Collector L13). 

First two sides, recorded for Paramount in 
September, 1926, have come in for a spate of 
reissues in recent years and were put out a 
year or two back on Jim Asman’s ill-fated 
Jazz label. All the same, | welcome this 
further reissue as both sides feature good 
Keppard trumpet and we have little enough 
of this musician’s work available. 


Keppard’s style is both forceful and hot and 
it dominates the stomp side and also the slow 
Salty Dog which features a somewhat corny 
vocal by Papa Charlie Jackson. Until recently 
the clarinetist was thought to be Johnny 
Dodds but it now seems more likely to have 
been Jimmy O’Bryant. On aural evidence 
alone, | am inclined to agree with this con- 
tention. However, on the two Jasper Taylor 
sides, and especially the second slow blues 
side, Dodds’ work is quite unmistakeable and 
once more proves him to be unquestionably 
one of the greats of jazz. There is good 
Keppard —not Dominique as_ originally 
supposed —on these sides, too; while 
Jasper Taylor himself gets a good beat from 
the washboard. Recorded for Paramount in 
November, 1926, both sides are recommended 


as good jazz of the period. 
PT. 


SEASONAL GREETINGS 


from 


DAVE (20 years’ jazz experience) CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP, 
Mitcham Lane, STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


KING OLIVER. 
Southern Stomps (1623)/Snake Rag (11391). 
(Jazz Collector L4). 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS. 
Wildflower Rag (276)/Midnight Stomp (268). 


(Jazz Collector L9). 

Continuing his policy of classic reissues, 
Colin Pomroy has done the jazz collectors — 
and especially the younger ones —a great 
service by making these two King Oliver sides 
available here. Both date back to 1923, the 
first side having been recorded for Paramount 
and the second for Gennett. Both fit in well 
with the Gennetts available on local Bruns- 
wick and with those other sides by Oliver 
recently reissued over here, and for historical 
interest alone should be in everyone’s col- 
lection. But aside from this, and in spite of 
the deficiencies of the early recording, both 
sides are fine jazz played in the robust and 
traditional New Orleans style one expects 
from such a wonderful personnel. Both sides 
prove, not only the greatness of such individ- 
ual musicians as Louis Armstrong and Johnny 
Dodds, but also of the combination as a 
cohesive unit. 

The second coupling doesn’t stand the test 
of time so well. Recorded in December 
1928 for Q.R.S. and reissued recently on 
** Mouldy Figge,’’ these sides make interest- 
ing speculation as to who played the cornet 
solos. Both King Oliver and Ed Allen are 
listed on the date, and it is my bet that it is 
Ed who does most of the work, except per- 
haps for the short passage towards the end of 
the second side. Also from aural evidence 
the clarinet work sounds more like Cecil 
Scott than Omer Simeon, an opinion shared by 
editor Sinclair Traill. Both good sides, if a 
trifle dated. 

ALAN DEAN WITH THE ALL STAR SEXTET. 

Disc Jockey Jump/My Baby Likes To Be-Bop. 
(Esquire 10-033). 

A group of home-grown bopsters give 
spirited and fluent interpretations to these 
two rather silly numbers. Both sides have 
some outstanding piano from Ralph Sharon, 
and Disc Jockey Jump has some good trumpet 
from Reg Arnold. It is surprising how good 
some of these English boys are at bop, and one 
wonders where it came from — trips to the 
States ; listening to records ; studying text 
books ; or did it just happen spontaneously ? 
Alan Dean really neither adds nor detracts 
from the proceedings, but he gets equal 
billing with the band on the record label, so 
| gather that he must be a V.I.P. in bop 
circles. 


Tes 


JOHNNY HODGES AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


Hodge-Podge/The Jeep Is Jumpin’. 
(Parlophone R.3225). 

These two sides were recorded in 1938, 
and Johnny Hodges and his Orchestra is 
really Duke Ellington and part of his Orches- 
tra. This particular group consisted of : 
Cootie Williams (trumpet), Lawrence Brown 
(trombone), Johnny Hodges (alto saxophone), 
Harry Carney (bass saxophone), Duke 
Ellington (piano), Billy Taylor (bass) and 
Sonny Greer (drums). Both numbers are 
originals by the Duke and Hodges, and are 
small band interpretations of typical Ellington 
conceptions. There is no striving for effect or 
straining —the playing is relaxed and 
pleasantly heated, and the group generate 
real swing. There is some fine Cootie on 
Hodge-Podge, and plenty of exciting saxo- 
phone from Hodges and Carney on both 


sides. 


GEORGE SHEARING QUINTETTE. 
September In The Rain/Bop, Look And Listen. 
(MGM 235.) 


George’s interpretation of these two 
numbers is polished, sophisticated and mod- 
ern to the last degree. He dresses the 
nostalgic little Dubin and Warren tune 
(circa., 1936) in an exciting new garb, and 
Bop, Look And Listen, which he composed 
himself, naturally allows full scope for his 
pianistic prowess. There is a delightful 
freshness about Shearing’s playing — his 
technical ability makes a complex effect 
seem effortless, and he has always steered 
clear of both the excesses of the extremists 
and the clichés of the mundane. The other 
four members of the Quintette play vibes, 
guitar, drums and bass, and give George 
exactly the restrained backing required. 
Two fine sides by a British musician whom 
we could ill afford to lose, but of whom we 


can well be proud. 


THE YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND. 
Weary Blues/St. Louis Blues. 
(Tempo A37.) 

It would appear that the piano and banjo 
were placed too close to the mike when 
these two sides were recorded, as they are 
over-playing the front line. This has the 
effect of making the ensembles muzzy, and 
when solos are taken, instead of the 
featured instrument leaping into promin- 
ence, it is almost drowned out. This is a 
technical fault (as the radio announcer said 
when his braces bust) but it accentuates a 
weakness that already exists in an otherwise 
excellent little band. Another fault, and such 
a general one in groups of this type, is that 
they play full blast all the time. Once they 
learn the value of restraint and soft-pedalling 
they will realise they hold one of the basic 
secrets of good jazz music. The Yorkshire 
Jazz Band plays with immense keeness and 
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straight to 


Doc Hunt says :— 


“If you want it, we’ve got it! 
If we haven’t got it, we’ll get it! 


e If we can’t get it, you’ve had it!” 


10-11, Archer Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, W. 1. 


Whether it’s Dixieland or Bop, we can supply the Jazz Drummer 
with everything he requires :— 
Snare drums, Bass drums (all sizes), Cymbals (Zildjians, 
Zyns, Sizzles), Woodblocks, Cowbells, Sticks, Brushes, 
Cases, L.W.H. calf heads (B.D., S.D. and tom-tom) 
and all types of ‘‘bits and pieces.” 


Whether you’re *‘A LITTLE BLACKBIRD WHO’S LOOKING FOR 
A BLUEBIRD ”’ or a little drummer who's looking for a woodblock, 
drop in and see us, and we'll do our best to help. 


L. W. HUNT DRUM CO. LTD., 


Archer Street Works, 


Tel.: GERrard 8911-2-3. 


Hours—8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


verve, has good ideas (as demonstrated by 
their treatment of the somewhat hackneyed 
St. Louis Blues), and a rhythm section. Once 
the front line is stronger it will be a really 
formidable group. 

RAY FOXLEY (Piano Solos). 
Fussy Doreen/Digbeth And Milk Street. 
(Tempo A29-9/6). 

If anyone told me that Mr. Foxley has 
listened to the piano of Jelly Roll Morton 
every minute of the day, and even during his 
slumber hours, | should be inclined to 
believe him, for he certainly has absorbed 
the idiom. 

This young Birmingham pianist really turns 
on the Morton tap, and allowing for a certain 
deficiency in technique at times, he does it 
all very well. 

! see he claims both compositions for 
himself, although | seem to rernember being 
introduced to Doreen under another name. 
However, | am sure that Jelly Roll wouldn’t 
mind, so why be fussy ? 

Incidentally, why the stupid, corny coda 
to this side ? 

S.T. 


MUGGSY SPANIER’S DIXIELAND BAND. 
Tin Roof Blues/Muskrat Ramble. 
(Tempo A36-9/6). 

This is just about the mixture as before. 
Muskrat is mostly a string of uninspired 


solos, with Spanier showing his paucity of 
ideas, and Pee Wee Russell croaking like a 
flatulent bullfrog. The reverse is a little 
superior. Muggsy uses his plunger, he sounds 
better that way, and Russell almost makes his 
instrument sound like a clarinet. Best part 
of both sides is the trombone of Lou Mc- 
Garity, who plays a good solo on Tin Roof. 
The coda to this side really had me frightened, 
| thought for a moment | was beset by spirits. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG & HIS ALL STARS. 
Endie Jack Armstrong Blues. 
(HMV B9819-4 8.) 

The blues side has plenty of that jolly jive, 
and is really rather fun. Teagarden and 
Louis sing a bit and play a bit, and from then 
on it’s all Armstrong. We all rather take 
Louis for granted these days and many of us 
are apt to class him as a has-been. Listen 
carefully to the last choruses of this blues and 
you may change your opinions. 


The reverse had to be recorded because 
it is the feature tune in the film ‘‘ New 
Orleans.’’ It contains plenty of the old 
master’s horn, but that is all, for the rest of 
the proceedings are muddied up by a large 
and nasty accompanying orchestra. 

- 


ORY’S SUNSHINE ORCHESTRA. 
Ory’s Creole Trombone/Society Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L33.) 

Here’s a real rarity and almost the first 
reissue of two almost legendary sides cut by 
Kid Ory’s Band in the Nordskog studios at 
Santa Monica in 1921. Originally issue as 
Spikes’ Seven Pods Of Pepper, it was re- 
issued later with the Spikes brothers’ own 
Sunshine label pasted over the original and 
retitled as by Ory’s Sunshine Orchestra. 
Recently the record has been put out in 
America on Paradox. Quite apart from this 
coupling’s historical interest and the fact that 
it was the Ory band’s first waxing, it is 
incredibly well recorded for such an early 


MIKE DANIELS 
and his Delta Jazz Band 
Wish all their followers a very happy Christmas 
and a danceable 1950. 


Come and hear us at the 
CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB. 


date and the fine music thereon stands out 
rich and unrestrained for all to hear. 
With the late Papa Mutt Carey on trumpet, 
Dink Johnson on clarinet, and the leader’s 
glorious tailgate trombone well featured, 
you will know what to expect and you will 
not be disappointed. This is a MUST for 


every serious jazz collector. 


P.T. 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON’S STOMP KINGS. 
Big Fat Ham (1434) /Muddy Water Blues (1435) 
(Jazz Collector LI!) 

Frankly, if both these sides had been put 
out under some pseudonym, | doubt if any 
one would have been interested. As it is, | 
suppose the Morton name assures this record 
of some historical value, but it’s just about 
the kindest thing | can think to say about it. 
There’s no Morton piano solo or vocal on 
either side and if | ever hear a worse coupling 
under his name, | will really be disillusioned. 
For the Morton diehards, both sides were 
recorded for Paramount in June, 1923, and | 
hope the pay was worth the agony Jelly Roll 
must have suffered. 


IVY WILLIS. 


You Turned Your Back On Me (48-S-219) 
Hen Pecked Papa (48-S-221). 
(M.G.M. 236). 


It is pleasant to find M.G.M. issuing more 
sides from their race catalogue, and these 
two by Ivy Willis are better than her previous 
issue and fairly representative of modern 
jukebox blues singing. First side is a better- 
than-average pop with a blues flavour which 
Ivy puts over well, though she should watch 
her intonation. The small band accompani- 
ment is adequate. This gal sounds like Ivie 
Anderson at times, but not on the reverse of 
this record where she is imitating Nellie 


Lutcher much too consciously for my liking. 
The, tune is King Size Papa all over again. 
Best part of this side is the piano which is 
excellent. 
TANNER’S TAILPIECE. 

By the time you read this — always sup- 
posing that anyone gets this far — it will be 
almost Christmas again, and it being the fes- 
tive season — albeit an austere one — it is 
also time to be of good cheer ; not to feel 
too bitterly about the attitude of the Musi- 
cians’ Union re American musicians, but to 
wax nostalgic and reminisce in tempo — or 
rather “ JAZZ JOURNAL.” 

First of all | think the thanks ofall collectors, 
and especially the younger ones, are due to 
the small record companies such as Esquire, 
Tempo, Jazz Collector, Delta, London Jazz 
and others for catering so courageously and 
so prolifically to the diverse needs of the jazz 
enthusiast. Not only have the first two put 
out some really outstanding product from 
both home and abroad, but Tempo and Jazz 
Collector have delved into the past and made 
available what are probably the finest selec- 
tion of classic jazz records ever to be issued 
in this country. Very many thanks to all of 
you from all of us. 

The major companies, too, have not alto- 
gether neglected the jazz enthusiast. The 
Capitol catalogue has made available a varied 
selection of wax hitherto denied us, while 


H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone have come 
through with some good stuff including both 
modern and vintage Ellington, Bunk Johnson, 
Louis Armstrong, Fats Waller and Jelly Rolt 
Morton. Decca have shown enterprise with 
their Mark White ‘‘ Jazz Club ’’ recordings 
plus their excursions into local bop. Lastly 
my thanks to M.G.M. who have or will shortly 
issue every one of the records recommended 
in this column some months ago. 

Before | sign off with the customary seasonal 
wishes, | would like to put in a word of 
appreciation for the work done for jazz by the 
Wilcox brothers, Bert and Stan. Also to 
Humphrey Lyttelton whose musicianship, 
together with that of his fine band, is a credit 
to this country and to jazz. Finally, and not 
only because | want to keep my job, a bouquet 
to Sinclair Traill and Tom Cundall, your 
editors, for the fine job they are doing with 
the magazine. 

The best of everything to you all, and here’s 
hoping for even better things next year. 
YOU, TOO, CAN BE A RECORD CRITIC. 

What record issued or reissued during the 
past year did you (1) Like best (2) Like least ? 

Send your selection and why (not more 
than 25 words on each) to me, care of 
“JAZZ JOURNAL.” Best answer, which 
will be published, will receive my favourite 
disc and the worst will get the one | liked 
least. Have a go! 

Peter Tanner. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


We have the largest selection of Jazz Records 


in the country. 


H.M.V., Parlophone, Brunswick, Decca, 
Tempo, Esquire, Delta, Jazz Collector, 
King Jazz, London Jazz, Melodisc, Savoy. 


Please send s.a.e. for Monthly Mailing Catalogue 
and inclusion in our Monthly Mailing Service. 


We invite collectors to call on our 
— RECORD DEPARTMENT. — Lis 


82, St. JOHN’S WOOD, High Street, 
LONDON, N.W. 8. 


(5 mins. Piccadilly Underground) 
(Primrose 6725) 


Business hours: 9—6 p.m. 
Saturday 9—3 p.m. 
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LONDON JAZZ RECORDS 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


and his Band. 


The Thin Red Line 
Melancholy Blues 


If you see me comin’ 
Cake Walkin’ Babies 
Working Man Blues 
Weary Blues 


Blue for Waterloo 
Ole Miss Rag 


Vox Humana Blues 
Elizabeth 


7/6 each (plus 6d. postage) 


from 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, S.W. 16. 


Trade and Rhythm Club enquiries to— 
7, Denmark Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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BO-BOP 


NCE upon a time there lived a dear little 

girl named Bo-Bop. At least, her 
National Registration Card gave her sex as 
female, but even in a sloppy joe sweater you 
were hardly aware of it, she cut her hair so 
short. She lived in a sweet little house called 
‘* Dizzy Cottage ’’ and her father kept yard- 
birds. One day her mother said to her, 
** Bo-Bop, you must take this packet of 
needles to your Grannie. As you know, she’s 
bedridden, and hasn’t been able to go out 
junking for weeks.”’ 

And Bo-Bop said, ‘‘ Drat the old mouldy 
fig !”’ 

‘* Now, dear,’’ said her Mother, “* that’s 
no way to talk about Grannie. You can call 
her a square, if you like, or say she isn’t hep 
to the jive ; but | won't have her called a 
mouldy fig. After all, dear, if it hadn’t been 
for her | shouldn't have met your beloved 
father.”’ 

‘*Don’t be senile,"’ snapped Bo-Bop. 
“* Everyone knows you only married him for 
his collection of Harry Roy Orioles with 
suggestive lyrics.”’ 

‘* Listen, darling,’’ said her mother, “* if 
darling doesn’t button up and get mobile, 
darling’s Mother is going to beat darling 
eight to the bar — with the carpet sweeper.” 
So Bo-Bop got her cigarettes, hip-flask and the 
**AUTHORISED LIFE of TADD DAMERON”’ 
by Leonard Feather and set out through the 
wood. She was ashamed of the way she had 
spoken to her mother when she remembered 
how she had been sung to sleep in her cradle 
every night. She hummed some of the 
lullabies as she walked : Empty Bed Blues ; 
It’s Tight Like This ; Bloody Razor Blues ; 
Ain’t Gonna Give You None Of My Jelly Roll — 
how all the fragrant old songs came back to 
her! ‘If | had my childhood over again,”’ 
Bo-Bop told a passing rabbit, ‘‘! wouldn't 
want a thing changed — Yes | would, though ; 
I'd be a bottle-fed baby ; | got fed up with 
having cigarette ash dropped in my eyes.”’ 

‘“Oh! go chase yourself!’’ said the 
rabbit crossly, turning into Brian Rust and 
rushing off to the nearest market to look for 
King Olivers. 

**What a horrid rabbit !’’ said Bo-Bop. 
“| hope he gets caught and cooked and sold 
as black market chicken at seven-and-six a 
portion !”’ 

**You shouldn’t say things like that, you 
know,”’ said a great big grizzly bear. ‘‘ You 
should love everybody.” 

‘** Am | to take it that you are an advocate 
of total promiscuity ?’’ ask Bo-Bop, deeply 


interested. ‘‘ Freud says somewhere — ”’ 
“*To the devil with Freud !’’ roared the 
bear. ‘“I’ve got trouble enough with 


Maurice Burman !”’ 
And turning himself into James Asman and 


IN BLUNDERLAND - 


By UNCLES JOHN and GRAY. 


Two funny old men. 


George Webb he rushed away to write an 
article proving that nobody ought to be 
allowed to do anything they were trained to 
do 


‘“Well!’’ said Bo-Bop. ‘‘Aren’t the 
animals behaving oddly to-day? Wait, 
here’s a couple of funny old men ; they'll be 
nice to me I’m sure. Good morning, funny 
old men "’ she said prettily. 


But they just looked blankly at her and went 
on with what they were doing. They were 
erecting a sort of tent with a banner hung 
over the door which said ‘* Collectors’ 
Consulting Room.’’ Inside an awful old 
gramophone was churning out records by 
Guy Lombardo. 


““Oh!”’ she said. ‘‘ You must be Clarke 
and Davis.”’ 


They still looked at her blankly. One said : 
“| think it’s a human girl.’’ But the other 
replied : ‘‘ I’m blowed if it is. When | was 
young, girls had bigger .. .’’ But Bo-Bop 
clapped her hands over her ears and ran away 
to avoid being shocked. ‘* What the heck’s 
the matter with her ?’’ demanded the old 
man. ‘‘I was only going to say they had 
bigger hats than boys.”’ 


Bo-Bop turned to the left to walk down the 
Sinclair Trail to her Grannie’s home. But 
the Sinclair Trail was fed up with being walked 
down, and he got out of her way just in time. 
In consequence, Bo-Bop came a nasty purler, 
and lay there crying until two nice gentlemen 
picked her up. One wore a coronet and the 
other a beard. They said: ‘‘ Are you hurt, 
little girl 

““Yes,’’ said Bo-Bop bitterly. ‘‘I’ve got 
gramophone needles stuck in my — well, 
none of your business anyway.”’ 


They went away looking somewhat 
offended, explaining that they couldn’t wait 
as they had a broadcast to do at 4-30. Bo-Bop 
decided that they must be Duke Ellington and 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw. Presently she 
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A Fairy Tale for Junior Readers 


came within sight of Grannie’s home, which 
was a dear little cottage called ‘‘ The Red 
Ingle Nook.’’ It was decorated with bas 
reliefs depicting such great moments in 
history as Paul Whiteman pinching a band 
from Jean Goldkette and Stan Kenton retiring 
from the music business. Outside Grannie 
was bending over a washboard, on which she 
was scrubbing out her cami-knicks and 
crooning softly : 

‘* Oh Bo-Bo-Bo, Be-Be-Be, 
Ba-Ba-Ba-Be-Ba-Be-Beedle-Bum ! 
That’s that Cushion Foot Stomp !’’ 

Hi, Grannie,’’ said Bo-Bop. 
Hi, Kid,’’ said Grannie. 


‘‘“What’s that funny animal beside you, 
Grannie ?”’ 

That’s a Lion, Granddaughter.”’ 

really Well, Hi Lion !”’ 

‘*“ Hi Gang !"’ said the Lyon obligingly. 

There was something just a little odd about 
Grannie, Bo-Bop thought. She said: 
** What big eyes you have, Grannie.’’ 

‘* Rats,’’ said Grannie. ‘‘ They’re the same 
ole ones, but I’ve got my National Health 
spectacles on.”’ 

And what big teeth you have ! ”’ 

National Health Service too, ducks,”’ 
said Grannie ; ‘‘ Snappy, eh ?”’ 

‘“‘| suppose ’’ said Bo-Bop, nastily, ‘* Mr. 
Bevan gave you those big red claws too ?”’ 

““Oh! no; that’s just a new nail varnish 
— Peggy Sage’s ‘‘ Mad Apple.’’ And lip-line 
by Gala, of course.”’ 

‘*Personally,’’ said Bo-Bop, don’t 
think you’re my dear old Grannie at all. | 
think you’re the big, bad wolf.’’ 

““No such luck,’’ sighed Grannie. 
wish to heaven a few big bad wolves would 
come whistling round here again. Come 
inside and listen to the Armstrong OKeh | 
junked in the Portobello Road a week or two 
back.”’ 


thanks,’’ said Bo-Bop, primly. ‘‘I 
have to go straight back. I’m attending the 
Annual General Meeting of the Ted Heath 
Fan Club, and | have to move the address of 
welcome to the founder. | must have a quiet 
afternoon to conserve my strength for the 
occasion. Good-bye, Grannie.’’ 


Good-bye,” said Grannie, disgustedly. 
““ Damned if | know what girls are coming to. 
When | was your age, | was up at six and did 
two hours work indexing my collection 
before breakfast. Then | had an O.D.J.B.- 
Armstrong session till lunch, and went out 
junking all afternoon. After that | was just 
right for a Black-Bottom-Charleston Mara- 
thon till 2. a.m. Never drank less than two 
bottles of gin a day, too. Have a reefer.’’ 


“No, thanks. | think you’re a depraved 
old woman.”’ 


~ 
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SINCERE 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS 
IN THE JAZZ WORLD 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, London, S.E. 6. 
HIT 3134. 
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know,’’ said Grannie, simply. 
““Whoopee !”’ 

As Bo-Bop retraced her steps through the 
forest she met her Grandpa coming home with 
tickets for the Humphrey Lyttleton Concert 
at the Albert Hall. They stopped long 
enough to exchange their views on the 
social significance of progressive jazz, which 
they illustrated with their portable gramo- 
phones. Two monkeys watched the pro- 
ceeding from the tree above, and when they 
finally parted, the gentleman monkey said : 
“* Hortense, we'll have to emigrate. | can’t 
stand any more of this. For two ground nuts 
I'd move back to Monkey Hill at the Zoo.”’ 

‘Oh, not that, dear,’’ said the lady 
monkey. ‘‘I simply can’t abide all the 
chatter there in my delicate state of health — 
it’s nearly as bad as the London Jazz Club.”’ 

** Well, we'll find another Zoo,”’ said the 
gentleman monkey ; and they went off to 
the Collectors’ Consulting Room where the 
two funny old men immediately gave them a 
long-term contract for their own zoo, and 
invited them to stay for supper. They ate 
Shortnin’ Bread with Clarinet Marmalade and 
Black Raspberry Jam, and presently they were 
joined by all sorts of other animals, including 
the Lyon and the Twentieth Century Fox that 
he appeared by permission of. After supper 
they recited a discography by Ralph Venables 
and their hosts told them jolly stories about 
matrix numbers. As Bo-Bop passed again on 
the way to her meeting, she saw them all 
sitting round a little camp fire, singing 
drowsily : 

‘* Monkey doodle doo, monkey doodle-doo, 
If you try to make a monkey out of me 
Ill make a baboon out of you !”’ 
‘*What horrid creatures !’’ said Bo-Bop 
peevishly ; for they were so preoccupied 
with their foolish song that they didn’t even 
have the good manners to whistle after her. 


DYED bd bb 


Best Wishes for Xmas 
and 1950 from 


Laurie Gold, Norrie Paramor and 
Geoff Love. 


AMERICAN 


JAZZ SCENE 


By FLOYD LEVIN. 


EFORE setting down an account of hap- 

penings in these parts, we'd like to ex- 
tend a heartfelt greeting to our friends across 
the Atlantic. We are constantly gladdened 
by the fact that jazz, born and bred in New 
Orleans ,has spread in popularity until it has 
received world wide acclaim. Those of us 
who have come to appreciate the full value 
of this music have something in common with 
jazz fans throughout the world. The strong 
bond that connects lovers of jazz may some- 
day be a factor in correcting the faults that 
have existed in international relations. This 
may be a far-sighted attitude ; but, some- 
how, we sincerely feel that our conference 
tables should be filled by men who have 
something in common. Being aware that 
these words will be read by jazz fans the 
world over, we are happy to be able to ex- 
press a Christmas greeting to anyone ANY- 
WHERE who shares our appreciation for what 

we have come to call... JAZZ. 


THE HOLLYWOOD JAZZ SCENE... 
The last month has seen a host of activity with 
regard to the local jazz scene. Elsewhere on 
these pages we have reported on the second 
annual Dixieland Jubilee, which by far, was 
the biggest event of the year for Southern 
California jazz fans . . . The night following 
the Jubilee, the Castle Jazz Band from Port- 
land, Oregon appeared at a dance sponsored 
by the Jazz Man, Nesuhi Ertegun This event 
almost overshadowed the previous evening’s 
gala affair. The Castle group completely won 
the respect of those who were fortunate to 
attend. From 9-0 until 1-0, these ears were 
caressed by some of the most spirited music 
we’ve heard for a long time. We anxiously 
await the return of this fine group of fellows 
... After a nine month engagement at the 
Beverly Cavern, Kid Ory has opened his own 
night spot on Vine Street bearing the title, 
Kid Ory’s New Orleans Jazz Club. Opening 
night saw a full house and the band sounded 
better than it has for a long time. Monnette 
Moore has been signed as featured vocalist. 
(We have just received news from Floyd 
Levin of the death of Buster Wilson, so long 
pianist with the Ory band. Floyd will be 
writing of this fine musician in the next 
issue.—Eds.). 


Moving into the Beverly Cavern for two 
weeks is a new group led by ex-Ory trumpet 
star, Andrew Blakeney. Sharing the band- 
stand with Andy is a young group that call 
themselves, The Canal Street Stompers. 
This band made their first appearance at our 
Jazz on Parade microphone several months 
ago and we are happy to see that our judg- 
ment was correct... The BIG news for local 
fans is the announcement that George Lewis 
and Jim Robinson will take over that location 
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“New Orleans. 


on October 29th. This will be the first west 
coast appearance of the band that appeared 
with Bunk Johnson. (At this time it is not 
certain if Baby Dodds will appear with the 
group). We heard one collector say, ‘* This 
is the biggest news since Freddy Keppard left 
”* Needless to say, next issue 
will contain a full report and possibly a few 
pictures . . . Another new band made it’s 
debut this month at The Waldorf Cellar. 
Led by trombonist Bob Smietan, this group 
features a girl clarinetist, Natalie Roberts ; 
they play fine Dixieland and should go places 
. . . Cleo Brown completed a recent engage- 
ment at the Haig... Ace pianist Marvin Ash 
is pleasing customers at The Panorama Room. 

JAZZ ON RECORD... The Amazing Fire- 
house Five recently cut several more sides 
for Les Koenig’s Good Time Jazz label. We 
expect test pressings momentarily and will 
review them here next month... It was our 
privilege to sit in on a Capitol recording 
session that featured Cleo Brown. Cleo is in 
fine form these days and these sides should 
be hits. She cut several original blues and 
a few boogies— vocal and instrumental. 
Dave Dexter, who supervised the date, 
seemed very optimistic. The sterling rhythm 
section that accompanied Cleo Brown had : 
Nappy Lamare, guitar, Zutty Singleton, 
drums, and Leonard Bibbs, one of the best 
young bassists we have heard in some time... 
Another Capitol session that employed this 
same rhythm section featured vocal blues by 
Alton Redd, former drummer with Kid Ory. 
Redd, incidentally, is playing drums with the 
new Andrew Blakeney band . . . Several 
issues ago we predicted the success of the 
James P. Johnson-Flournoy Miller tune, You 
Can’t Loose A Broken Heart from the musical, 
Sugar Hill. Recent releases by King Cole, 
Dinah Shore, and the original cast are getting 
frequent airings on local stations. It was our 
pleasure to introduce the number for the 
first time on the air when James P. and 
several of the cast appeared as our guests on 
Jazz On Parade. . . Lester Koenig, of Good 
Time Jazz Records has announced the release 
of four sides by Turk Murphy’s Jazz Band. 
Sides were cut in Hollywood last June when 
the band appeared locally in a concert spon- 
sored by the Jazz Man. Following is a brief 
review : 

Good Time Jazz 3. Chimes Blues/When My 
Sugar Walks Down The Street. 

Good Time Jazz 4. Papa Dip/Turk’s Blues. 


(continued on page 24) 


Greetings for Christmas and the 
New Year to all jazz lovers 
from 
Harry Gold and the Pieces of Eight. 
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KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
L.R.—Lloyd Glenn, Ed. Garland, Kid Ory, Joe Darensburg, Ted Buckner. 


PETE DAILEY’S CHICAGOANS. 
L.R.—Warren Smith, Pete Dailey, Bernie Billings, Stan Storey, Don Owens. 
Back—George Defebaugh (drums). 


THE 1949 
DIXIELAND 


Reported by 


EFORE an_ enthusiastic crowd that 

exceeded 6,000 persons, which packed 
the huge Shrine Auditorium, the second 
annual Dixieland Jubilee, and extravaganza a 
la two-beat, got under way at 8-30 p.m. on 
the evening of October 7th, 1949. Cul- 
minating several months of intensive publicity, 
this year’s Jubilee set a new high in pre- 
sentation. In the four hours of jazz that 
followed, eight bands appeared before the 
tremendous audience. 


The Castle Jazz Band was the first group to 
grace the huge stage. They followed a fan- 
fare by what was probably the most expen- 
sive brass section ever assembled. The 
Castle group quickly won the hearts of the 
fans. This was the local debut for the group 
that has received acclaim for their spirited 
performances in their home town, Portland, 
Oregon. They romped through such tunes 
as Darktown Strutters Ball, Melancholy Blues, 
Kansas City Stomps, and finally, High Society. 
Outstanding in the band was trombonist, 
George Phillips who plays some fine tailgate. 
Surprisingly, Phillips has had a classical back- 
ground ; being featured with the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra. Many who attended 
felt that The Castle Jazz Band was the top 
band of the evening. 


After the applause for the Castle Band 
subsided, the spotlight moved to the other 
side of the tremendous stage where Charlie 
La Vere and his Chicago Loopers were set-up. 
Following the Castle bunch is a tough posi- 
tion on the programme, but the band was 
satisfying, due to the musicianly efforts of 
such stalwarts as : Nick Fatool, George Van 
Eps, Joe Yukl, Rosey McHargue, Andy 
Secrest, Country Washburn, and the be- 
speckled La Vere. In our opinion, Secrest 
and Van Eps vied for top honors here. We 
were surprised to hear the amazing resem- 
blance between Secrest and Rex Stewart. 

The next band to appear received a tre- 
mendous ovation from the crowd. For the 
next fifteen minutes, the New Orleans styled 
Creole Jazz Band led by veteran Kid Ory 
entertained. In the typical Ory manner, 
such tunes as Eh Las Bas, Savoy Blues, Maryland, 
and Tiger Rag filled the auditorium. The 
applause was deafening. 


Completing the first half of the programme, 
Pete Dailey and his Chicagoans took over the 
stage and the Dailey fans were obviously 
pleased. 


Second Half. 


The second half of the show got off to a 
fine start with the amazing Firehouse Five. 
Complete with fire engine, red shirts, white 
suspenders (braces to you) and white helmets, 
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FLOYD LEVIN. 


these fellows actually shook the auditorium. 
For a full fifteen minutes the audience was 
entertained by this unusual band which 
features (in addition to regular instrumenta- 
tion) sirens, bells and horns. 


After the Firehouse Five completed their 
selections, our attention was directed across 
stage where Red Nichols and his Five Pennies 
had appeared. Sharply contrasting the 
bawdy Firehouse Five, the smooth, polished 
Nichols group performed to good advantage. 
Featuring the sterling efforts of Matty Mat- 
lock on clarinet, Joe Rushton with a pile of 
plumbing he calls a bass sax, and King Jackson 
on trombone, the Five Pennies were never 
brighter. Easily the outstanding number of 
the entire evening was Nichols beautiful 
rendition of Singin’ The Blues, which he 
prefaced with a nice dedication to ‘* ... his 
friend Bix Beiderbecke.’’ During this num- 
ber, | was standing in the wings, just off stage, 
surrounded by about 20 of the members of 
the other bands. When Red finished Bix’s 
chorus, he received a thunderous applause 
from those musicians ; the only time in the 
entire evening when any applause was evident 
from back stage. | can still hear that chorus 
ringing in my ears. 

Next came the reincarnated Bob Cats with 
Eddie Miller, Stan Wrightsman, Nappy 
Lamare, Lou McGarrity, Manny Klein, Nick 
Fatool, and Artie Shapiro ; with Cajun vocal 
and trombone solo by Irving Verette. To 
our ears, Lou McGarrity was the standout 
here. 


Following the Bob Cats, the show’s feature 
attraction, The All Stars came on stage. With 
‘a front line boasting Muggsy Spanier, Bud 
Freeman, Albert Nicholas and Brad Gowans 
they appeared before a (by this time) weary 
audience. As he always does, Albert Nicholas 
again proved that he has no equal in the 
clarinet department. The rhythm section for 
this group featured Marvin Ash on piano, 
Artie Shapiro bass, Eddie Skrivanek on guitar 
and a drum duet by Zutty Singleton and Ben 
Pollack (!!). 

As if that were not enough, the finale 
followed with all sixty musicians playing 
Muscrat Ramble and South Rampart Street 
Parade. Then the entire group, led by Zutty 
Singleton, marched through the vast audi- 
torium playing Panama. It was after that 
final number when the curtain descended on 
this year’s Dixieland Jubilee. 

Disc jockies, Gene Norman and Frank Bull 
deserve praise for producing a show that was 
well staged and intelligently planned. Those 
of us who like this kind of music wonder why 
we must wait 365 days for another show of 
this type. 


RED NICHOLS’ 
L.R.—Red Nichols, King Jackson, Matty Matlock, Joe Rushton, 
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1949 doesn’t seem to us to have been a very 
happy year for jazz. There has been great 
activity, but the disappointments have far 
outnumbered the successes. We file our 
complaints in this order : 

(1) Too much Dixieland. 

(2) Too much bop. 

(3) Too much shuffle. 

(4) Too much Jacqueting tenor. 
We also think there has been a general tired- 
ness, a lack of enthusiasm and, consequently, of 
swing. We know that with the “* damned 
be-boppers "’ it is de rigeur to appear bored 
and disinterested. In fact, we are afraid the 
harsh word Louis applied to them may be only 
too just, for many of them do act and look as 
though they were most surely damned. 

7\ 

it is hard to say what, if not bop, has 
brought jazz down, especially since in 1944, 
only five years ago, it was in almost unequalled 
good health. 

The frequent dabbling in Afro-Cuban or 
Latin-American rhythms by jazz musicians 
hasn’t led to anything very happy, except in 
such cases as Duke’s Flaming Sword. Dizzy’s 
efforts we found horrible. But they bear 
witness to the increased influence and 
popularity of a type of music largely ignored 
by the jazz audience, although many who have 
seen, for instance, the Noro Morales group 
in movies and heard its records, will be 
aware of its vitality and musical interest. 

We recently had the rather astonishing 
experience of hearing a quantity of S.M.C. 
and Coda records put out by the Spanish 
Music Centre (1291 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 19). 
They very effectively dissipated our long and 
obstinately held notion that ‘‘ rumba music,”’ 
as we termed it, consisted of a joyous rattle 
accompanied by a second-rate trumpet, a 
lachrymose piano and that abomination, the 
accordeon. Here, instead, we found jazz 
instrumentation in grouped ‘“* brass, reed 
and percussion,”’ technically up to a high jazz 
standard. The best of the bands played 
cleanly, the precision and drive of the 
trumpets being particularly enjoyable. The 
slithering rhythm sections provided a buoyant 
beat which had the whole bunch swinging. 
The arrangements were full of original ideas 
and variety, as well as familiar effects obviously 
borrowed from the jazz world — borrowed, 
but used intelligently. All were played with 
enthusiasm, some with seeming passion, and 
a rhythmic impact more often than not lost 
by Dixielanders, boppers and fff big bands 
alike. In case American readers, or readers 
with American friends, are interested, here 
are a few details. 

The best band, in our opinion, is one led by 
Miguelito Valdes, with the following to its 
credit: Harlem Special and Summertime, 
S.M.C. 1242; Baile de San Vito (St. Vitus’ 
Dance to you) and Guaguina Yerabo (by 
Chano Pozo), S.M.C. 1243; Gandinga 
(described as ‘‘rumbop,’’ employing bop 


phrases in a surprisingly attractive manner, 
and swinging more than any plain bop we 
ever heard) and Kon-Kun-Mabo, S.M.C. 1229 ; 
La Cachimba de San Juan (St. John’s Smoking 
Pipe) and La Runidera (formerly known to us 
as Runanae Papa in Zutty’s Decca version), 
S.M.C. 1236. Alfredito Valdes is backed by 
another good band called Los Diablos del 
Mambo in El Mambo en Broadway and Encanto 
Cubano, S.M.C. 1233. 

There is an eight-sided set packaged as 
Voodoo Drums and labelled Ritmo Afro-Cubano 
on S.M.C. 2517-20, described in the notes as 
‘a collection of eight authentic Afro-Cuban 
rhythms, played on drums with vocal 
chanting, with Chano Pozoand Vidal Bolado’s 
troupe of drum beaters and singers.’’ The 
first four are by Pozo and reveal a great 
talent which was largely wasted in Dizzy’s 
alarming abortions. His chanting even 
recalls Leadbelly’s shouts at times. The 
Noro Morales Sextet is in a gentle mood in 
Malditos Celos and Campanitos de Cristal, 
Coda 5092, but the leader’s piano seems always 
inventive. The rest of the personnel, listed 
jazzwise on the label, consists of cats playing 
bass, maracas, conga, timbal, bongo and claves. 

Other Coda records of interest are 5094 
by the Estrellas del Ritmo featuring El Pianista 
Misterioso, who comes on at times like the 
Spanish Tinge section of Jelly Roll’s Circle 
library ; 5101 by El Boy with his Mambo 
Boys, one side of which is more ‘* rumbop,”’ 
but less successful ; 5099 and 5100 with, in 
each case, one side by the Julio Andino 
(featured on bass) and Rene Hernandez 
orchestras. The recording ofall these records 
is brilliant, and not only by the sloppy stan- 
dards prevalent in the U.S. today. 

Now we are on strange ground with this 
music, and some primitive, folk savants (if 
you get what we mean) may want to argue 
with us, but our point in drawing attention 
to it is to show that a synthesis between 
jazz and Afro-Cuban idioms has been achieved 
by these people, which results in such 
exciting music that jazz musicians are 
attracted to it. Which returns us to our idea 
that jazz itself is not in very vigorous health 
just now. 

We find ** Afro-Cuban "’a little inadequate. 
Some more comprehensive term like ‘‘ His- 
pano-Moresque ’’ seems to be needed. 
However, no matter what it is called, you 
had better lend an ear to the music now and 
then ! 

72 

Finkelstein’s book, ‘‘Jazz: A People’s 
Music,’’ is forbidding both because of its 
price and the implication in its sub-title of 
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POLITELY 


another grievous misapplication of political 
and social theory to jazz. But if you can 
borrow a copy, you will be rewarded. 

Sentences like ‘‘ The jazz drum, finally, 
is a social instrument,’’ will jar you, and all 
the anti-social noises of drummer soloists 
through the years will thrill in your ears for 
a mad second. You will encounter a whole 
lot of strange cats, of whom you may never 
have heard, such as Domenico Scarlatti, 
Mussorgsky (Modeste), Prokofiev, Shostako- 
vich, Schnabel, Janacek, Monteverdi, Rameau, 
Chaikowsky (tch!) and Blitzstein. There 
they are, rubbing shoulders with your old 
favourites. Do they swing ? Do they have 
hot intonations ? That isn’t the point. 
Broaden your outlook ! 

Since a sound critic can only be one whose 
views coincide with ours (!), we can’t say 
that Finkelstein is sound, although compared 
with Blesh he is sanity itself. We can’t, for 
instance, go all the way with him on this : 

‘Similarly the feeling of jazz musicians 
that they have a right to know and be able 
to master the full art of music as it exists 
today is a progressive step. Such musicians 
rightly suspect any attempt to limit them to 
what are real or fancied ‘folk’ practises, 
no matter what the expressions of admira- 
tion of the old music that accompanies such 
limitation, as a subtle form of Jim-Crow.”’ 

At what precise point does jazz cease to be 
jazz ? Progressive steps are all right if they 
don’t take you over the precipice into the 
abyss. Maybe Charlie Parker is right and bop 
has nothing to do with jazz ? 

Finkelstein, however, does deliver some 
admirably lucid and accurate statements : 

*“ All good music should sound fresh, 
exciting, daring, since it is the work of a 
man with a new human experience to 
communicate, who uses the language of his 
art a little differently from anyone before 
him.” 

Just as we thought, hardly any of the current 
Dixieland is good music ! 

““It is customary, among some jazz 
critics, to frown upon the formation of 
these large bands, as an intrusion of 
‘symphonic’ music into the ‘ purity’ of 
jazz. Yet these large bands of brass, reed 
and percussion, in the hands of a Lunceford 
or Ellington, are magnificent musical 
combinations, new to our culture, and the 
full possibilities of which are far from 
explored.” 

Ha, ha, that’s very sound ! But some of those 
critics do more than frown. They spit ! 

Chapter Six contains an excellent apprecia- 
tion of Ellington which might well cause 
some of the pot-purists to think again : 

““At the same time, owning a keen 
musical curiosity and a deep personal 
integrity, he insisted on the right to change 
his music whenever he saw fit, regardless of 
commercial demands.”’ 

““If present day Dixieland performances 
reproduce beautifully the actual sound of 
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the old music, Ellington continues its 

defiance of set patterns, its constant 

welcoming and absorption of new ideas, its 
unpredictable twists and turns.”’ 
In Chapter Seven : 

“* Out of Ellington’s work have likewise 
come a number of effects at composing 
music for jazz band, by such arrangers as 
Eddie Sauter and Pete Rugolo, the latter 
working out most of Kenton’s pieces. 
But these works add nothing to what 
Ellington has done, and are on a lower 
musical level, chiefly in exactly that 
department in which jazz should be strong, 
its instrumental sound.”’ 

BOW-WOW ! 

At the end of their pronouncement last 
month on the subject of martial canines, the 
Pontiffs asserted, with evident pride, that it 
was written in English. Now their prose 
style is certainly very rich, quite the reverse 
of terse, and we were left wondering whether 
it was Steve Race or ourselves who had 
received the patronising pat on the head. 
Later, meditating in our kennel, it occurred 
to us that they might even have administered 
a kick below the tail of such dignity that it had 
passed unnoticed by us, uncouth dogs that 
we are. 

Of course, we don’t really enjoy the 
Pontiffs when they are on a Walter Pater 
kick (pardon our jargon !). We like them 
best when they are inspired by the Ministry 
of Food. Did you read their priceless 
“*Themes on Weems’”’ in ‘‘ The Melody 
Maker ’’ of October 22nd? We adored 
their references to ‘‘ Form RXIHJXT ’’ (the 
one with pictures) and ‘‘ Form P 14902/F,”’ 
which gave the piece such a properly official 
air. They went on to chronicle how the 
formidable Wilfrid Weymus beat Ben Bernie 
and Guy Lombardo in the polls of 1932, but 
was defeated — alas, alackaday !— by Rudy 
Vallee and Lew Conrad. Perhaps 1950 will 
be the year for them to present us with the 
definitive discography of Rudy Vallee ? 

But when they asserted that ‘‘ Weems 
should not be overlooked ’’ and that ‘‘ Weems 
was exhilarating,’’ we barked feebly and 
called for another Bob Martin’s (advt.). 
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DON’T HIGH-HAT TED 


The Ted Lewis’ Band and its records 
By ROY VOYSEY 


Part 1. PROLOGUE. 


I've been an inveterate junkshopper for 
years, and one of my finds occurred when | 
was ‘‘ pipped ’’ at an emporium by a jazzfan 
known to me. He thrust a disc into my hands 
with a muttered ‘‘ junk ’’— the disc was Ted 
Lewis’s Sobbin’ Blues/Yellow Dog Blues, and 
I’ve never yet recovered from my surprise at 
finding collectors who regard all Lewis discs 
as worthless trash because they exist under 
the name of the High-Hat Tragedian.”’ 
Had this disc appeared as by Muggsy Spanier 
and his All-Stars it would have been salvaged 
long before. Therein lies this story. 

Lewis himself was a distinctive clarinetist, 
as those of you wha have salvaged his earlier 
horrors will know. Musically, he has no place 
in jazz, but like Goldkette, he came to realize 
its value and thereafter formed his band around 
jazz personalities. He had a flair for show- 
manship, and two illustrations of his nature 
appeal to me, the first being the occasion 
fairly recently when a crowd gathered to hear 
his jazzmen. They scorned Ted’s vocals until 
by sheer persuasion and showmanship he 
won them over ; then he stood aside and let 
the band play jazz for the rest of the show. 
The second is the fact that there is always a 
vacant chair in his band for a hard-pressed 
jazzman, and no hard feelings when they quit. 
It is recorded that Brunies has joined and quit 
Ted at least 25 times since 1925 ! 

But enough of Ted himself — you like or 
loathe his humorous corn and that’s all. The 
fact exists that many people scorn his discs 
without so much as having heard them 
individually. Some time ago an acquaintance 
of mine was bemoaning the dearth of Brunies’ 
work on English discs, even the cut-outs. | 
played for him the cream of the Lewis discs 
and while his eyes still glistened | tried out 
odd spots on others where Brunies pops up. 
Never, he confessed, had he heard his favour- 
ite in such a variety of moods. 

My aim therefore in writing this article is 
not to form a Lewis fan club, but primarily to 
strike a blow against intolerance in the wide 
field of jazz, and to direct your ears to some 
hot music played by men who rarely struck a 
similar mood elsewhere. 


Part 2. THE BAND. 

In its early stages the Lewis band was a 
typical white corn outfit who played the pops 
of the day with the accent on the spurious 
oriental numbers so popular at that time. 
Bo La Bo and Fate are typical examples. When 
they recorded under the pseudonyms of the 
‘* Novelty Jazz Band ’’ and “* Jazzola Orches- 
tra,’’ one could almost imagine the fancy 
dress and comic hats and all the rest of the 
hokum introduced into jazz by the O.D.J.B., 
which became to some minds synonymous 
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with the music. To this early Lewis band 
went the honour of making the first commer- 
cial electric recording. 


The first jazzman of note to join the band 
was George Brunies (I don’t believe in 
astrology). George is found on many discs 
in a variety of moods and tones. In some of 
the corniest he pops up with a beautiful 
chorus full of his famous swipes using that 
brutal open tone he used with the N.O.R.K. 
The effect of his being there is shown by the 
relaxing of the tempo from the staccato 
white dance band style to a more leisurely, 
rolling New Orleans type of music (not that 
these discs could be called New Orleans style 
by any means). Later he affected a curious 
** Kazoo '’ mute which had a most appeaiing 
tone, dry yet full of warm humour. | have 
never heard him use this elsewhere, and it is 
one of the hallmarks of the Lewis Band. 


Gradually his ideas and experience in the 
jazz field seem to have been transmitted to 
other members, notably Dave Klein, the 
trumpet man. It is remarkable! Klein 
previously played in the staccato style which 
permitted of little phrasing, then gradually 
he is heard playing muted in the style of 
Mares, and frankly at times | find him almost 
Oliverian. He and Brunies worked up a 
solid partnership and played some beautiful 
duets, George swiping lazily around but with 
intent purpose. 


Unfortunately, at this stage the clarinet 
chair was still occupied by Lewis, and many 
discs are marred by his pipings unless, as | do, 
you attune your ears to the rest of the band. 


This state of affairs came to an end with 
the introduction of Don Murray on clarinet 
and saxes. With his former N.O.R.K. team- 
mate, and Klein, Brunies formed a trium- 
virate, which produced glorious jazz a year 
before ‘‘ Chicago Style ’’ was born. Para- 
doxically, some of Murray’s best work appears 
on these discs ; superior to the sides he made 
with the Goldkette Band. 


With the great depression came Muggsy 
Spanier, and the result was anything but 
depression around the band. Quickly he, 
too, worked up an understanding with the 
much-improved Klein, and frequently the 
two played a la Louis-Oliver, taking alternate 
breaks, duetting and forming codas. The 
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plaintive mute of Klein formed a perfect foil 
for the savage plungerwork of Muggsy, and 
while comparisons are often odious, Dave 
has often been mistaken for a subdued 
Muggsy on these discs. 

For a while Ted took over the clarinet 
chair again, then came that remarkable jazz- 
man Jimmy Dorsey. Remarkable because we 
have heard it said that he sat at the feet of 
the Great Noone, yet it is only on the Lewis 
discs that the influence shows at all well. All 
the Noone mannerisms are displayed here as 
opposed to his harder, reedier work else- 
where — the trills, runs, low register, and 
even the tone — yet it is an adaptation, not 
a copy. 

Jimmy was followed by Benny Goodman, 
who, except in a few discs, does not seem to 
register so well. Apparently he was not too 
happy with the band, and libellous stories have 
been told of his encounters with Lewis. 

Other men who stayed awhile, or sat in for 
sessions, include Teschemacher, Waller, and 
later Tony Parenti. Of note among the 
‘*resident '’ men besides Klein are Tony 
Gerardi (gtr.), the tuba player, and Jack 
Aaronson, who played a raggy piano. What- 
ever has happened to these men ? 

Part 3. THE RECORDS. 

(This is not intended to be a complete list of 
even the best discs, but examples to illustrate 
the phases of the band ; all are cut-outs, but 
exist fairly numerously as second-hand items). 

Where D'ya Get Those Eyes (142272). 

Hi Diddle Diddle (142274). 
These are mostly corn, but have excellent 
spots of Brunies, especially the latter, which 
is glorious fun, the boys putting ona “* sissy ”’ 
act. Brunies plays a brutal chorus of swipes 
which alone makes this disc worth having. 
The New St. Louis Blues (142276). 

This illustrates the understanding forming 
between Brunies and Klein, who intermingle 
well. Lewis is still in the chair, however, and 
sensitive ears may need to tune him out in 
spots. 

Blues (My Naughty Baby) (142445). 
Don’t be fooled by the title — Noone made 
a beautiful record of this number, but the 
wax is hogged here by Lewis. 

Memphis Blues (143997). 
Beale Street Blues (144262). 

The first title is a classic of jazz feeling by 
Klein and Brunies. It is here that Klein 
comes into his own, while Brunies was 
scarcely recorded better up to this date. 
Some beautiful variations on the Memphis 
Theme are worked out by these two in drag 
tempo, the last chorus, taken in double time, 
is harsh by comparison. 

Beale Street, while not quite so good, is 
well worth hearing. Lewis does not seriously 
interfere on either. 

Shimme-Sha-Wabble (146642-). 
Clarinet Marmalade (146643). 
This is one of the outstanding jazz discs by the 
band. Don Murray comes into the picture 
and has rarely recorded better. Brunies and 


Klein are a strong brass team. The parade 
themes bellow forth in Marmalade, the only 
let-down being a chorus of violin solo quite 
out of place in this brassy number. 

The difficult Shimme is well played through- 
out, and both sides are excellently recorded. 
Glad Rag Doll (147423). 

She’s Funny That Way (147696). 

These mark the end of a period — Murray, 
Klein and Brunies make the first side interest- 
ing. The second has little to recommend it 
except the guitar work —a pleasant com- 
mercial, pleasantly played. 

Maybe, Who Knows (148562). 

Lewisada Blues (148568). 
Muggsy Spanier makes his debut most effect- 
ively. The first side gives him a nice slice of 
the biscuit.’ Lewisada Blues is really 
effective. The theme, taken from the tradi- 
tional Bucket Got A Hole In It (and other 
names) is stated by Klein in subtle muted 
form, making a lovely melody. Muggsy then 
takes a plunger solo in his more delicate 
style while Brunies performs Chimes Blues 
themes as an obbligato. Lewis takes a solo 
in low register which is not at all offensive, 
and finally Brunies gives a savage display with 
that wierd mute, the band coming in at double 
time for a final chorus on the original theme. 
San (149743). 

The boys are determined to have some fun 
with this oriental number. Klein plays the 
verse and it is here that Dorsey exhibits the 
unmistakeable influence of Noone in weaving 
around Klein in Chalumeau. Muggsy takes 
over for a straight muted chorus with Dorsey 
now in the upper register: Brunies again 
takes a savage chorus emphasised with 
growls : Lewis takes an ear-splitter : then 
a most remarkable thing — Brunies plays 
kazoo for a whole chorus, complete with 
breaks. This must be the only disc which 
features him thus. The disc winds up on an 
ascending phrase. 

The Lonesome Road (149758). 
Lewis exhibits his remarkable talent for 
showmanship in taking the part of an old 
coloured preacher leading his congregation. 
Klein states the theme with interspersions 
from Muggsy. The ‘‘ congregation ’’ sings a 
chorus with Ted exhorting them, then 
“* Gabriel ’’ blows his horn — Gabriel being 
Muggsy who plays his now famous variations 
of his signature tune. Ted has the last word 
in most amusing style. A thoroughly enjoy- 
able disc. 

Aunt Hagar’s Blues (149784). 
This little-recorded blues is given excellent 
treatment —a hokum start by Ted’s vocal 
with Klein, Brunies and Dorsey double- 
timing. Brunies’ chorus brings down the 
tempo to drag followed by a stop-time 
Dorsey chorus still in the Noone tradition. 
Muggsy has a delicate chorus, Dorsey bridges 
on alto and the tempo doubles again for the 
last chorus. Dorsey’s clarinet brings it to an 
end in the most satisfying manner I’ve heard 
on any disc. 
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Dinah (149911). 
Sunny Side Of Street (150043). 

Singing A Vagabond Song (150050). 
World Is Waiting For The Sunrise (150460). 
None of these is a jazz disc but all have 
excellent spots of Muggsy, Dorsey and 
Brunies. World is a shaker — the three get 
bored with the commercial slant and roar 
out a Dippermouth variation which startles 
the listener. A useful disc for the ‘* shock ”’ 

type of recital. 

Somebody Stole My Gal (150478). 
Yellow Dog Blues (150482). 
Sobbin’ Blues (150490). 

Right back in the jazz vein with the big three, 
Dorsey taking honours on Sobbin’ Blues. 
Highspots on this number are the opening 
choruses by Klein and Muggsy duetting a la 
Louis-Oliver, while Dorsey weaves around 
them: Aaronson’s raggy piano chorus: 
and the all-in last chorus which compares 
well to those of the Chicago and Bob-Cats 
sessions. 


Royal Garden Blues (151398). 
Dallas Blues (151397). 

The jazz classic of the band which ranks among 
the best recordings of these tunes, in fact this 
Royal Garden is my personal favourite. Mugg- 
sy, Brunies, Goodman and Fats Waller, 
(whose first vocal efforts these were, incident- 
ally) make both sides ride. 

Royal Garden starts with cornet-clarinet 
breaks, followed by a punching chorus by the 
band. The traditional cornet-clarinet breaks 
with their attendant choruses follow this, 
and Waller takes the vocal. Two choruses of 
clarinet introduce Wallers piano solo with 
his shouted accompaniment. Muggsy mutes 
one as only he can, and the last chorus is 
driven home by Brunies. 

Dallas is taken at the slow blues tempo. 
The cello bridge passages are somewhat 
startling at first hearing, but serve to emphas- 
ize the brutal choruses which follow. Wal- 
ler’s vocal has an obligato by Goodman in his 
unfamiliar ‘‘ dirty ’’ tone, and the piano 
ripples the way to the second vocal chorus. 
The final chorus tears away to a coda finish. 
If this is still on the shelf of your record store, 
buy it. 

The band never again reached this peak, 
which, considering the personnel, is not 
surprising. Perhaps Dip Your Brush (151513-) 
comes Close to it. 


Mention might also be made of Farewell 
Blues, Wabash Blues, and Lady Luck (148930, 
-1, and -2) merely as curiosities, having 
Teschemacher present: Better Times 
(151196), Truly (151306), Crazy "Bout My 
Baby (151396) and One More Time (151514), 
which has good choruses by Muggsy, Brunies 
and Goodman, and in which Ted sings a near- 
risque vocal with obvious zest. 

Almost any of the Lewis discs are worth 
on account of the way Brunies 
pops up on the most unlikely titles with a 
chorus of sheer jazz. Is everybody happy ? 
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‘ROABSIDE 


At tre outset | had hoped to be able to present a 
complete Discography of these two titles, but due to 
unforseen circumstances | was left with two alternatives : 
either to file away all information so far gained and hope 
for a chance to reop2n research at some later date, or to 
publish the two listings as they stand at present. | chose 
the latter course, and in doing so throw myself wide open 
to comments and criticisms from all angles. These will 
be gladly welcomed and, if possible, in due course be 
published with additions and corrections. 

For assistance and informaticn | should like to thank 
Will Roy Hearne, R. G. V. Venables, Brian Rust, Meunier 
Harris, John S. Walker and others. 

— and his Orchestra. 


Recorded : Paris, 1945. 
Tin Roof Blues rf 


Cnt. 
Cit. 
Alt. 
Pno. 


Boris Vian. 
Claude Abadie. 
Hubert Fol. 
Raymond Fol. 
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Delta Rhythm Kings. 

South Lancs Rhythm Club Private Recording. 

Recorded : 23,d April, 1946. 
Tin Roof Blues (55.5.1077). 
Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 

Vi.26105. HMV B8854. 

Recorded : October, 1938. 
Tin Roof Biues (028175). 

Tpts. T. Shapiro, L. Castaldo, Y. Lawson, 

Tmbs. 

Reeds H. Schartzer, 

Mince, B. Rusin. 

Pno. Smith. 

Gtr. C. Mastren. 

Bass G. Traxler. 

DOms. M. Purtill. 

Doc Evans Dixie Five. 

Disc. 6073. Album 715 
Recorded : NYC 25th April, 1947. 
Tin Roof Blues (D.762). 

nt. Doc Evans. 


DISCOGRAPHY 
of 


TIN ROOF BLUES 
JAZZIN’ BABY BLUES 
By MICHAEL R. McGEAGH. : 


Lo and his Dixieland Woodshedders. 
Recorded : New York, 8th May, 1945. 
Tin Roof Blues ( ). 

Tpt. Phil Napolean. 

Tmb. (valve). Brad Gowans. 

Cit. Leonard Conotobie. 

Pno. Mike LoScalzo. 

Gtr. Chuck Wayne. 


T. Dorsey, L. Jankins, Zudecoff, Smithers. 
D. Kincaide, F. Stulce, J. 


Bass Jack Lessberg. 
Dms. & Kazoo. Tony Spargo. 
Sherry Magee and his Dixielanders. 
Vo.5281 
Recorded : December, 1939. 
Tin Roof Blues (25692). 
Tpt. Herman Drewes. 
Tmb. William Drewes. 
Cit; Gus Fetterer. 
Tor. Henry Schneir. 
Pno. Harry Ford. 
Bass Arnold Fishkind. 
Dms. Fred Bauer. 
Barbecue Joe and his Hot Dogs. (Wingy Man- 
none and his Orchestra). 
Ch. 40005. Ch. 16153. De 7425. DeE. F.7807. 
Recorded : 1929. 


Tin Roof Blues (17059). 
Tpt. Wingy Mannone. 
Cit. George Walters. 
Tnr. George Walters. 


Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra. 
Bb.10131. 

Recorded : 1939. 

Tin Roof Blues ( 


Pno. Maynard Spencer. 
Dms. Dash Burkis. 
Tmb. M. Frink. 


Tpts. 


Robert Burnet, John Mendall, Charles 
Huffine. 
Ben Hall, Don Ruppersberg, Bill Robertson. 


Charlie Barnet, Kurt Bloom, Gene Kinney, 


Tmb. Ed Hubble. 
Clit. Tony Parenti. 
Pno Joe Sullivan. 
Dms. George Wettling. 
George Hartman and his Orchestra. 
Key.601. 
Recorded : New Orleans, 1941. 


Tin Roof Blues (GH4A). 


Bjo. Unknown. 
Wingy Mannone and his Orchestra. 
ARA 145. 
Recorded : 24th July, 1944. 
Tin Roof Blues (9793-1A). 


Donald McCook, James Lamare. 
Pno. Nat Jaffe. 
Gtr. Bus Etri. 
Bass Phil Stevens. 
Dms. Wesley Dean. 
The Georg Brunis Jazz Band. 
Com.556. 
Recorded : 29th November, 1943. 
Tin Roof Blues 
Cnt. ‘* Wild Bill Davison. 
Tmb. Georg Brunis. 
Clic. Pee Wee Russell. 
Pno. Gene Schroeder. 
Gtr. Eddie Condon. 
Bass Bob Casey. 
Dms. George Wettling. 
Eddie Condon and his Town Hall Jazz Band. 
VD.211B. 
Recorded : 8th March, 1944. 
Tin Roof Blues ( 4 
Tpt. Sterling Bose. 
Tmb. Miff Mole. 
Cit. Pee Wee Russell. 
Pno. Gene Schroeder. 
Gtr. Eddie Condon. 
Bass Bob Casey. 
Dms. Joe Grauso. 


Seasonal Greetings to all our 
Friends in the Jazz World. 
With special salutations and thanks to 
Reg. Rigden and 
‘*The Original Dixielanders ”’ 
from 

Art. and Viv. Sanders at 
Wood Green Jazz Club. 


Tpt. George Hartman. 
Tmb. Julian Laine. 

Che: Leonard Conotobie. 
Pno Roy Zimmerman. 
Gtr Lloyd Dantin. 

Bass John Bell. 

Dms. John Castaing. 


Supervised by Harry Lim. 
Art Hodes’ Blue Three. 


Sig.102. 
Recorded : 


Jazz 101. 
May, 1940. 


Tin Roof Blues (1603). 


Cit. 
Pno. 
Bass 


Rod Cless. 
Art Hodes. 
Jimmy Butts. 


Edna Hicks. 
Ge.5234. 


Recorded : 


August, 1923. 


Tin Roof Blues (8470). 


Voc. 
Pno. 


Edna Hicks. 
Lemuel Fowler. 


Carlo Krahmers’ Chicagoans. 
Unissued. Private recording. 


Recorded : 


29th May, 1947, London. 


Tin Roof Blues ( 


Cnt. Humphrey Lyttelton. 
Tmb. Eddy Harvey. 

Spr. Ronnie Chamberlain. 
Pno Dill Jones. 

Gtr Vic Lewis. 

Bass Bernie Woods. 

Dms. Carlo Krahmer. 


Ted Lewis and his Orchestra. 
Co.439. CoE.3784. 


Recorded : 


22nd June, 1925. 


Tin Roof Blues (140710). 
Personnel probably : 


Tpts. Dave Klein, Walter Kahn. 
Tmbs. Georg Brunis, Harry Raderman. 
Reeds Ted Lewis, Don Murray. 
Vin. Sol Klein. 
Pno. Frank Ross. 
Bjo. Tony Gerardi. 
Bass and Tuba. BB. Escanilla. 
Dms. John Lucas. 
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Tpt. Wingy Mannone. 
Tmb. Joe Yukel. 

Cit. Mattie Matlock. 
Pno. Stan Wrightsman. 
Gtr. Nappy Lamare. 
Bass Phil Stevens. 
Dms. Nick Fatool. 


(to be continued) 


TELL ’EM ABOUT ME 


’Cos your pals will be interested 
in my activities. I go to 600 friends 
each month and I tell ’em about 
my guvnor’s terrific stock of 
American and Foreign labels, and 
also second hand and collector’s 
records. What ami? I’m a 
mailing list...’m the best and 
most comprehensive mailing list. 
Can I call on you this month? 


Send S.A.E. Today for 12-page catalogue. 


Farley Radio Service 


— LTD — 
(Jazz Dept.) 
23, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WOOLwich 3631. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


I. Paramount. 

ERTAIN difficulties, over only some of 

which we have any control, have made it 
impossible to complete the Paramount survey 
this year. 1950 will, however, see the con- 
clusion of our comments on the matrix 
series used in the latter sections of the 12000 
catalogue. 

Meanwhile we report further information 
on the 20000 catalogue which, as may be 
remembered, we tentatively suggested in 
July, 1949, might have commenced at 20/01. 
Brian Rust was the first to prove we were 
wrong, and now Ron Davies draws attention 
to 20014 which consisted of Tiger Rag and 
Blues My Naughty Sweetie Gave To Me by the 
Whiteway Jazz Band. This is listed in 
“Index to Jazz,’’ but without personnel 
and matrix numbers. Davies next refers us 
to ‘‘ The Jazzfinder ”’ for March, 1948, in 
which Howard E. Penny in his Record History 
Of The Saint Louis Blues lists the Handy Mem- 
phis Blues Band’s rendition on 20098. Penny 
suggests that this was the same as that on 
Banner 1036 (971) and we think he is right. 
Davies, however, queries : ‘‘ Did Banner and 
Paramount draw from the same pool ? 
Surely not.’’ These two labels certainly did 
use common material at the time (early 1923) 
and the quoted Banner matrix fits well with 
other Paramounts of the period. For instance, 
Lucille Hegamin had two titles I’ve Got The 
Wonder Where He Went Blues (996) and He 
May Be Your Man (997), both quite near the 
Handy, and they were released on Para 
20108, Bs 2049 and Ba 1048. Takes differed, 
but it was the same material. And the pool 
went further still—to Claxtonola and 
Farnous (see this column for May and Novem- 
ber, 1948), to the Arto, Bell, Cleartone, 
Hytone group (the peculiar aspects of which 
still require study), to the gigantic Radiex- 
Grey Gull group, and to other labels of minor 
significance. Gennett’s place in this prom- 
iscuous inter-action has been tentatively 
dealt with elsewhere. As far as Paramount 
is concerned, it reached its height in 1923. 
In that year only Victor and Columbia were 
sacrosanct over the North American contin- 
ent, and even Columbia had done some dab- 
bling ona limited scale. Anything could have 
happened and most things did ! After 1923, 
Paramount became a little more exclusive and 
exercised a firmer control on the extraneous 
use of their own exclusive material (see this 
column for June, 1949). Particular evidence 
of this lies in the Harmograph switch from the 
use of Paramount to Perfect masters early in 
1924. 

The explanation of this change of heart, 
which lasted for about three years (by which 
time the chaos in the pool had been re- 
organized — if that is the night word 3), is 
probably that the Paramount promoters, 


organized as they were by a limited company 
of some standing (most other contemporary 
labels were controlled by something flimsier 
than a shoestring), foresaw themselves as 
rivals to the huge Columbia and Victor under- 
takings. History has shown that this was not 
to be. Anyway, towards the end of 1923 
Paramount had definite ideas about them- 
selves. Thus, early in 1924, there appeared 
an illustrated envelope which described their 
“Stars "’ in the following terms : 


Ida Cox : The Uncrowned Queen of the Blues. 

Alberta Hunter : The Brightest Star of the 
Race. 

Madam ‘‘Ma’”’ Rainey: Mother of the 
Blues. 


Lovie Austin: Premier Woman Blues 
Pianist of the Race. 

Edmonia Henderson and the Norfolk Jazz 
Quartet were similarly applauded and we 
were told : Paramount is the Only Record on 
which you can hear these Popular Race Stars. 
And this last claim was substantially true, 
despite certain exceptions. 

Ron Davies continues with an enquiry 
about the Paramount 3000 catalogue series 
and provides some useful itemized informa- 
tion. The series seems to have been con- 
fined to old-time singing, etc., and it would 
be fair to class it with the Co 15000-D and 
OK 45000 series with which to some extent 
it was contemporary. It is doubtful whether 
the jazz content was marked if it existed at all, 
but the matrix numbers (all those quoted by 
Davies were in the 20000 series which we 
covered cursorily in September 1949) will no 
doubt be useful in the isolation of blocks 
allotted to artists from the race series. 

2. Sippie Wallace. 

Adverting to July, 1949, Walter Allen, who 
is constantly providing us with first-hand 
information of the highest order, writes on 
OK 8499: ‘‘I| heard this record once at 
Hulsizer’s house. It has only trumpet, 
clarinet and piano accompaniment. The 
clarinet is not Dodds, and | could not be sure 
the trumpet was Armstrong, although it was 
something like him. There was not enough 
for me to tell on the one hearing. At any 
rate, it is definitely not by the whole Hot 
Seven.”’ 

Peter Taylor has raised a problem of 
obvious importance ; so we are driven to the 
files at Bridgeport. A further report will 
follow next year. 

3. Helen Gross. 

Once again to July, 1949, and the relentless 
Walter Allen who reports a’ <t ier Helen 
Gross, accompanied by the Choo Choo 
Jazzers on Ajax 17067. Details are : 

31682 Death Letter Blues, acc. by clarinet, 
banjo and kazoo. 

31684 Crap Shootin’ Blues, acc. by clarinet, 
banjo and piano. 
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The full details of our own Gross, acc. by 
the Choo Choo Jazzers, on 1707! which we 
did not provide in July are : 

31616 Neglected Blues, acc. by clarinet, 
piano, possibly banjo. 

31700 Bloody Rezor Blues, acc. by clarinet, 
piano, possibly banjo. 

Thus at least three Gross sessions are 
revealed by the matrix numbers with pre- 
sumably at least one undiscovered title at 
each. 

But Miss Gross is hardly likely to be the 
object of anyone’s research. The Choo Choo 
Jazzers are relatively far more important. In 
this connexion it is interesting to observe 
that the question of their identity is raised by 
Carl Kendziora in the October 1949 instal- 
ment of his admirable feature Behind The 
Cobwebs in the ‘*‘ Record Changer.”’ The 
record cited is the Mamie Harris, acc. by the 
Choo Choo Jazzers, on Pe 106 (i.e., in that 
obscure and significant race series, the early 
issues of which raise so many abstruse pro- 
blems — sometimes they will have to be 
examined) : 

31636 Strut Yo’ Puddy (Williams). 
31795 It Takes A Two Time Papa (Jackson). 

Here is a disc especially manufactured for 
the discographical detective. Embossed in 
the label surround of the first side is the 
number 17055A. This reeks of Ajax and a 
search in ‘* Index to Jazz ”’ is rewarded by 
the information that Strut Yo’ Puddy was issued 
—yes—on Ajax 17055. No mention is 
made of Mamie Smith, or any other vocalist, 
and no instrumentation is given. All credit 
goes to the Choo Choo Jazzers. The backing 
is listed as Somebody’s which defeats us. In 
the wax of Two Time Papa, however, we find 
the number 7506B. Now this, of course, 
was the issue number in the contemporary 
Pathe series, information about which is 
almost nil. Saliently, nevertheless, we find, 
and we own the record if proof is needed, 
that the title was released on Ajax I7116 
from the identical master. The Jazzers are 
given literal credit, but Mamie Smith becomes 
Rosa Henderson ! The reverse again features 
Henderson, but this time she is accompanied 
by that other hazy group, the Kansas City 
Four, in Everything My Sweetie Does (Williams 
and Redman) and the matrix is 31790. 

Back to Pe 106 and its accompaniment. 
Ben Kaplan, of Brooklyn, quoted by Kend- 
ziora, claims trumpet and piano. This does 
not go far enough. Two Time Papa has an 
unmistakeable trombone (could it be Preston 
Jackson ?) and on both sides we are inclined 
to a rhythm section of more than a piano. 
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W. C. HANDY’S BLUES ORCHESTRA. 


Open all day Wednesday. 


THE 


RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN URNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 


OF ALL KINDS 


HESSYS 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


Closed Saturdays. 
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The recording is bad. Drums and banjo may 
be present, but there is certainly no clarinet. 
And the trumpet, we aver, is a cornet and on 
Strut Yo’ Puddy we are as certain as can be 
that it is Johnny Dunn. 


In the unlikely event of anyone showing 
any interest in these comments, we shall 
return to the exploration of the Pe 100 
series, the Pathe 7500 series, the Choo Choo 
Jazzers, and the Kansas City Four (and Five). 


4. Newphonic. 


It is not quite clear whether Carl Kend- 
ziora, of the ‘‘Record Changer,’’ or 
Clarke and Davis of ‘JAZZ JOURNAL ”’ 
took up whose challenge on the unearthment 
of antiquated labels. We are terribly un- 
happy ourselves about the word unearthment 
which we cannot find in ‘* The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary,” and which we doubt 
ever appeared in ‘* The Times Literary 
Supplement ”’ which Lightly and Politely 
read so assiduously in their endeavours to 
prove that writing anonymously is the done 
thing in criticism. We are pondering now 
whether Steve Race is a pseudonym for Scott 
Goddard whose alter ego, perhaps, is Edgar 
Jackson masquerading as Ernest Newman in 
an endeavour to conceal himself from the 
preaching of Derrick Stewart-Baxter. It is 
all very complicated. 


Anyway Newphonic is the label of the 
month. And how dismal it is! Here is an 
example on catalogue number 1238 : 
1311-3/3 Mary Ann. Manhattan Musicians. 
1473-2/2 Old Shoes. Manhattan Musicians. 


Newphonic, unmentioned in any standard 
work, was propagated by Carl Henry, 
Incorporated, of New York, and our guess for 
the date would be 1927/29. Mills Group B, 
as summarized on the Stilwell Chart, would 
be the master source. The matrix numbers 
tie in nicely with Banners we know, though 
Oriole might be a better selection. As a 
matter of fact, Stillwell on the Mills group is 
not the best thing we have come across when 
it comes to matrix series. We aren’t very 
good either ! 

The Newphonic we quote came to us from 
Harry Avery. John Randolph quotes another 
which we have not seen. It is : 

1249 My Pet/I’m Sorry. Master Melody 
Makers. 


We doubt whether Newphonic will prove 
to be of any significance. 


MARBLE ARCH MUSIC STORE 
extend Christmas Greetings to 
all iheir friends and hope to see 
them many times during the 
: coming year. 


87, Edgware Road, LONDON, W. 1. 
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= GE your column a Christmas atmos- 
phere’ were the editor’s instruc- 
tions when | met him some weeks ago ; ‘It 
will still be for the collector of blues, of 
course, but try and get the Christmas spirit 
into it.’ My heart turned to stone, and my 
knees began to knock. ‘*‘ OK,’’ I said with 
a gay laugh. The genial Sinclair will never 
know how much that gaiety cost me. 

How does one get into a Christmas mood 
at the end of October ? (for that is when 
this column is being written). Furthermore, 
to bring things down to a more personal 
note, how do / write wittily on Noel (as 
the French would put it), when | dread the 
approach of the so-called festive season ? 
To me, the deadly monotony of sending out 
Christmas cards, and the awful rush to obtain 
still more inartistic monstrosities to send 
to those people whom you have forgotten 
in the first batch, but who have sent to you, 
is one of the most soul destroying occupa- 
tions known to man. 

Then there are the delights (?) of the 
table—the horrible Xmas fare. Those 
soggy mince pies, and the lop-sided Christ- 
mas Pudding with the useless trinkets inside. 
What fun can there be in the breaking of 
a tooth on a threepenny bit? Perhaps | 
am a second Scrooge who can never be happy 
at this time of the year, or is it old age 
creeping on ? 

What have the blues to offer on the 
subject ? As usual the negro has dealt 
with it in his folk song. Listen to James 
Rushing singing about Christmas : 

** Good morning blues, blues how do you 

do (repeat) 

Babe | feel all right, but | come to worry 

you. 

Babe it’s Christmas time and | want to see 

Santa Claus (repeat) 

Don't show me my pretty baby, I'll break 

all of the laws. 

Santa Claus, Santa Claus listen to my 

plea (repeat) 

Don’t send me nothin for Christmas but 

my baby back to me.” 

| am aware that in most cases the subject 
of Christmas has been used as a sex symbol, 
but nevertheless, this is a Christmas column, 
and | am not going to let a little thing such 
as sex spoil the spirit of Yuletide ! 

Victoria Spivey had made a gem of a record 
on Vocalion 03366, | Ain’t Gonna Let You See 
My Santa Claus. Here is a sample from the 
disc : 


PREACHIN’ 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


it’s Christmas time and | ain't 
gonna let you see my Santa Claus 
(repeat) 

You done washed your undershirt and 
you ain’t got no drawers. 

You know my Santa Claus is good and 
don’t you come back hanging around 
(repeat) 

We got along last Winter — when Summer 
come you throwed me down.” 

Miss Spivey’s Santa may not have had a 
long white beard, but she seemed to do 
all right, if one can judge by the rest of the 
record ! 

At this time of the year there should be 
plenty of parties and it is to be hoped that 
the whiskey bottle will be knocking around 
(if you can afford it). Beware of your 
Whiskey Head Buddies. Jazz Gillum has 
warned you : 

“*Ain’t no bad luck baby, | just got the 

wrong kind of friends (repeat) 

They never got no money, but are always 
drinkin’ my gin. 

When | meet them on payday, they all got 
the same old line (repeat) 

They said they just spent my last quarter, 
but I'll fix you up next time. 

| can’t see why my whiskey head buddies 
think | am Santa Claus (repeat) 

"Cause I’m too young to grow white 
whiskers, and don’t wear no red suits 
at all.”’ 

There are many more examples for blues 
for Christmas time, but my space is limited 
and it is time to get on with the job of making 
this a proper column. 

The Austin-Bergere problem is well on 
the way to being solved. The well-known 
collector, Elliott Goldman, writes: ‘‘ They 
were white vaudeville artists, they blacked 
their faces a la Jolson and Cantor and tried 
to sing Coloured songs, Jack Austin wrote 
a few songs among which That Barking- 
Woof Woof, | have on my trade list.’’ 

It is interesting to note how many collec- 
tors seem to have had this record at one 
time or another. | have at least nine letters 
from all parts of England claiming to have 
the disc on one of the two labels. It is a 
pretty poor item, but at least with the aid 
of readers we have been able to reach a 
solution. Only the accompaniment remains 
a mystery. George Taylor (who also has the 
record) has this to say: ‘* Personally | am 
inclined to doubt that the sax player also 
plays the Swanee whistle as the latter follows 
very quickly on the sax. Mr. Cantwell is 
correct in saying that neither instrument 
is heard behind the vocal, but why this 
fact is supposed to indicate that the sax 
and or Swanne whistle is played by one of 
the vocalists is beyond me. There is no 
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suggestion that the cornet on the reverse 
is played by either of the vocalists. My own 
opinion is that Fletcher Henderson is present 
on piano on both sides, and that the sax 
player is Coleman Hawkins. | suggest 
comparison with the Hendersons of the 
period.” 

| have had a large number of additions 
and correction sent in by readers, for the 
Estes listing in the September issue. | had 
hoped to have had this all completed for 
this issue, but | must hold it over for the 
New Year. | wish to thank, Derek Coller 
and Emanual Ugge (of Prague) for their 
help. 

Finally, a few additions to part 3 of ‘‘ In- 
dex To Jazz.” 

Page 6. Add LEOLA MANNING — 
Vo 1446 He Fans Me/He Cares For Me. 

Date for BABY MACK’S Ok 8313 You 
Got To Go Home On Time/What Kind Of A 
Man, February, 1926. 

Page 12. DAISY MARTIN additional 
titles — Ok 8013 Nightmare Blues/Keep On 
Going. (Acc. by Tampa Blue Band.) 

CARL MARTIN additional titles — Vo 
03407 Can’t Plug/Good Morning; ok 8961 
Badly Mistreated/Farewell To You; De 7114 
Joe Louis Blues/Let’s Have A New Deal. 

Page 16. Add TED McDONALD — De 
7081 Beef Man Blues. 

Page 17. CHARLIE ‘‘ Specks ’’ McFAD- 
DEN — Master numbers for De 7315 People, 
People'/Grocies On My Shelf are 91209 and 
91208 respectively. Accompaniment is by 
piano and bass. The pianist is really fine. 
Does any reader know who he is ? 

Once again my space has come to an end. 
It only remains for me to wish each one of 
my readers a very happy Christmas. 

TAILPIECE. 

“* Following Shirley was the Dover schooner 
Black Magic, packed with American press- 
men. On board Trainer Ted Worner 
organised records of Shirley’s favourite 
hot dance numbers. Two hours after she 
had set out the radio was blaring I'd Like 
To Get You On A Slow Boat To China.’’ (Daily 
Mail reporting a recent Channel swim 
attempt.) This being the season for presents, 
| would like to reward the reporter of the 
above ‘‘epic’’ by giving him a nice thick, 
cold, soggy slab of Christmas pudding 
slightly undercooked ! 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS to all 
JAZZ JOURNAL READERS 
from 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. 
HAPPY YEAR. 
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LONDON JAZZ = 1919 


OST readers of this Journal are familiar 

with the story of the birth of jazz in 
New Orleans some 40 years ago. Not so 
many are acquainted with its introduction 
into this country soon after the end of World 
War |. Let us turn back the pages and see 
what London had to offer the enthusiast 
before the invasion of the American bands 
in 1919, 

BANJO BANDS. 

The leading band was the Savoy Quartet 
who made a large number of records for 
H.M.V. and played at Murray’s Club, the 
** 400 ’’ Club and, finally, at the Savoy Hotel. 
The band was composed of piano, drums and 
two banjos and led by an American, Joe 
Wilbur. 

The next most important mecca of dancing 
in those days were the Grafton Galleries, off 
Bond Street, where the Versatile Four was 
the resident band. Almost the same set-up 
if one changes two banjos into two banjolines. 
The only other band of note was Murray Pil- 
cer’s Band at the Trocadero which had the 
same combination as the Savoy Quartet plus 
a violin and saxophone. It seems incredible 
that these three bands were the best that 
London had to offer. That was not the true 
jazz, but the end of the Ragtime Era. 

O.D.J.B. 

We were now to witness the most revolu- 
tionary change in Dance music with the arrival 
of the American bands. First and foremost 
was the Original Dixieland Jazz Band who 
made their first appearance on the stage of 
the London Hippodrome, then to Rector’s 
Club in Tottenham Court Road and, finally, 
to the Palais de Dance at Hammersmith. 
After listening to the Ragtime bands and then 
to hear the Dixielanders was a soul-stirring 
experience, never to be forgotten. Led by 
a cornetist of Jewish-Italian extraction, Nick 
la Rocca was never a soloist, but used his 
genius as a foil to the superb clarinet playing 
of Larry Shields, one of the world’s greatest 
Jazzmen. 

Not copyists, but creators, the Band had a 
soul of its own, never equalled before or since 
by any band of that size. Not content with 
playing popular melodies, the band could last 
a session entirely on its own compositions. 
Every member of the band contributed, ex- 
cept the drummer, and the following list will 
show that thirty years after they are still 
being played. 

Tiger Rag, Barnyard Blues, Dixieland One- 
Step, Sensation Rag, Bluin’ The Blues, Skeleton 
Jangle, Ostrich Walk, At The Jazz Band Ball, 


‘Clarinet Marmalade, etc., etc. No band had 


a greater influence on jazz than they did, and 
to-day, 33 years after they were formed, it is 
the ambition of every true jazz musician to 


form and play in a band of this combination — 
j.e., piano, drums, clarinet, trumpet and trom- 


By HARVEY ASTLEY. 


bone. It is not quite fair to judge the band on 
their pre-electrical recordings, as no drums 
were taken to the recording studios in those 
days and, anyway, the recording apparatus 
was poor compared with present-day stan- 
dards. 

Judge them on two records which are 
available in this country, Tiger Rag/Skeleton 
jangle, Barnyard Blues/Original Dixieland One- 
Step (H.M.V. Special List B.8642 and B.8648). 
These were made about 1936 when the band 
was reformed for a recording session and a 
‘““March of Time’’ film. These four sides 


BUDDIE GILMOUR. Photo: courtesy Len Hunt. 


are played note for note as they were in 1918 
with the original members of the band pre- 
sent. 
SOUTHERN SYNCOPATED ORCHESTRA. 
Another treat for Londoners was taking 
place at the Kingsway Hall where the 
Southern Syncopated Orchestra and Singers 
were giving nightly concerts of Glees, Folk 
Songs and Popular Melodies. Strange as it 
may seem, these concerts were not well+ 
attended, possibly because people would 
rather dance to the New Music than listen to 
it. 
A typical evening’s programme was as 
follows :— 
(1) For the orchestra : Hungarian Dance, 
Peter Gink, Russian Rag, Kismet, Dear 
Old Virginia and Wang Wang Blues. 

(2) For the singers :. Good News, Jessa- 
mine, Jericho, Lil’ Gal, When | Get 
Back Home, Old Black Joe, etc. 

The orchestra had two famous stars, one 
was the drummer, by the name of Buddy 
Gilmour and the other was the trumpeter 
whose solo act consisted in trying to blow 
the roof off by playing two trumpets simult- 
aneously. Now, Buddy Gilmour was, with- 
out doubt, the world’s greatest drummer, 
his technique and speed were incredible and 
his drum solos were a joy to watch. Unfor- 
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tunately, he met a tragic end when the boat 
in which he was travelling to Ireland for an 
engagement was in a collision, and he was 
drowned. 

The band had a third star in their midst 
who was unknown and unsung at that time. 
This was Sidney Bechet who did not come into 
his own until the orchestra broke up into 
smaller bands. The three bands which came 
out of the large orchestra were the Red 
Devils, Southern Rag a Jazz Band, and the 
Jazz Kings. 


THE JAZZ KINGS. 

The Red Devils went on the Music Halls 
and were composed of piano, drums, violin, 
clarinet and banjoline. The other two went 
the round of the night clubs and dance halls. 

Bechet’s playing with the Jazz Kings was 
a sensation, always arriving late, with a bulge 
in his hip pocket, he set the band alight as 
soon as the first few notes had fallen like rain 
drops from his magic clarinet. The King of 
Jazz had arrived. That was the signal for a 
number of dancers to gather round the band 
for the remainder of the evening and listen 
to the real New Orleans music in the raw. A 
great number of the Southern Syncopated 
Orchestra had made the journey all the way 
from the Crescent City. However, the bright 
spot of the evening was when Bechet sat 
down in the middle of the dance floor, legs 
crossed tailor-fashion, and proceeded to give 
us solos on his soprano sax, usually starting 
off with the Prologue from Pagliacci ! 


ART HICKMAN’S FIVE. 

Another famous American band of those 
days was Art Hickman’s New York London 
Five who recorded eleven titles for H.M.V. 
Art Hickman had made his name in San 
Fransisco before migrating to New York and 
it was while he was playing there that he was 
asked to form and send over a band to this 
country. The band played at the Criterion 
Roof Gardens and was a great success, especi- 
ally amongst. the dancing fraternity who 
preferred them to the Dixielanders. 

The band was made up of piano, drums, 
alto ‘sax, trumpet and trombone. They 
played in a very refined style, trumpets 
taking the lead with the alto and trombone 
filling in and the drummer being seen and not 
heard. No Rags, Blues or Stomps were in 
their repertoire, just popular songs, hence 
they were much easier to dance to than the 
Dixielanders. 


THE AMERICAN FIVE AND OTHERS.. ; 

As most of the American bands played at 
some time or other at the Hammersmith 
Palais de Dance, a short account of their 
activities may be of interest. 

The opening night in October, 1919, saw 
the O.D.J.B. at one end with a White Ameri- 
can band, called The Ragpickers, at the other. 
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The leader was Dinty Moore, a showman 
drummer who paid more attention to his 
stock of tricks than keeping the band on an 
even keel. The band was made up of saxes and 
strings and must have been the worst band 
that ever crossed the Atlantic. 

The Dixielanders always had a crowd 
watching them and more than one British 
musician learnt his stock-in-trade from them. 
Harry Roy and Lew Davis can be mentioned. 

The next two bands to appear were Billy 
Arnold's Novelty Band and the American 
Five. The latter was led by Eddie Grossbart 
on drums with piano, violin, banjo and trom- 
bone. A most fantastic combination of 
instruments but as every man was a first- 
class player the band went down well. The 
only trouble was that nobody knew what 
tune they were playing unless they happened 
to hear a few bars from the violinist. Billy 
Arnold's Band consisted of himself on the 
piano, his brother on the violin, doubling a 
curved soprano, alto, banjo, trombone and 
drums. Columbia evidently thought they 
were worth two titles, Stop It and Left All 
Alone Again Blues, No. 3015. There were no 
stars in this outfit and it was not as popular 
as the American Five. 

The Jazz Kings (with Bechet) followed and 
when they left England (they were one of the 
last to go), the flame of Jazz, which we had 
enjoyed for 18 months, died out, and was not 
to be re-lit for over a decade. 

In conclusion it would appear that the 
circle is now complete and that the small 
jazz band of to-day is back to where we 
started 30 years ago. Can jazz get out of this 
circle ? | hope not ! 


STAN & BERT WILCOX 
at the 
LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
send all their Friends 
their Very Best Wishes 
for 1950. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


DOR: Ted Van Dorn, 815 Sunnyside 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Ull., U.S.A. 

DUR: L. M. Dury, 52 Seagrove Road, 
North End, Portsmouth, Hants. 

GOL: Elliott Goldman, 52 Brent Way, 
Finchley, London, N.3. 

GRA: C.F. Graham, 2 Pakes Croft, Coudon, 
Coventry. 

HAR: A. E. Hare, 2 Coral Road, Cheadle, 
Hulme, Cheshire. 

LAN: J. W. Langmead, 162 Peverell Park 
Road, Plymouth. 

PHi: €&. Phillips, 108 Eastbourne Road, 
Darlington, Co. Durham. 

SAL: dsaac Salame, 98 Shore Drive, 
Winthrop 52, Mass., U.S.A. 

TOW: £E. P. Townley, Home Orchards, 

3 Kenilworth, Warwicks. 


RHYTHM SECTION LAMENT. 
Sirs, 

| always read your record reviews, and note that 
nearly every month the record critics make a com- 
plaint about bad rhythm sections. Sometimes | hear 
these records, and | find that the complaints of the 
critics are fully justified. But why are these rhyth 
sections like this, because when the bands are hear 
**in the flesh ’’ they are certainly different ? 

When a record is made surely it can be played back, 
and if found to be faulty (e.g., poor rhythm section) 
can be recorded again ? Could it be that the placing 
of the band in the studio is the cause of the trouble ? 

Perhaps in the future you could print an article 
on the procedure in a recording studio. | am sure 
it would be of interest to many of your readers.— 
F. L. BOORER, Walthamstow, E.17. 

(We hope to print an article similar to that requested 
by reader Boorer, as soon as space will allow, and perhaps 
it will go someway towards solving the mystery of the 
‘* missing '' rhythm sections.—Eds.). 


DELETIONS AND DERELICTIONS. 
irs, 

Thank you for your letter. | had not expected a 
reply, or | would have enclosed a stamped and 
addressed envelope. | now attach a 24d. stamp 
instead, as the profit margin on the monthly copy of 
“JAZZ JOURNAL ” does not run to unnecessary 
postage. 

lam afraid | did not make my meaning clear. What 
| intended to suggest was, not a list of forthcoming 
deletions — this is already adequately covered by 
the ‘*‘ Melody Maker ’’ — but an article commenting 
on the discs to be cut out, and giving some indication 
to the novice of those which should be bought while 
there is still time, and those which could reasonably 
be allowed to pass out of the catalogue without 
regret. 

Such an article would be addressed more to the 
jazz lover than the jazz collector, that is to the man 
who buys records for the listening pleasure they give 
rather than to fill gaps in a series. To the newcomer 
to jazz a mere list of titles is not sufficient — how is 
he to know, for example, that Goodman's Bugle Call 
Rag is probably a better buy than Bechet's Rip Up 
The Joint, or that most of the Parlophone Ellingtons 
are to be bought, and most of the H.M.V.’s to be 
ignored ? 

The article would not take long to write, but should 
be written by someone who can cover the whole 
field of jazz and swing with an objective mind, and not, 
for example, recommend all the Bechet H.M.V. 
deletions en bloc merely because they are Bechet, 
and reject all the Goodmans and Basies because they 
aren't New Orleans jazz.—W. McGHIE, Wallington, 
Surrey. 

(Reader McGhie'’s stamp was welcomed like manna 
from heaven, and his judgment ef the situation was 
100% correct. Every day we have many letters of 
queries, which we answer as quickly and as accurately 
as we can. Some of you enclose stamped and addressed 
envelopes, but many of you don't. In the latter event, we 
pay the postage of course, and it means that each time 
we have to buy a 24d. stamp we have literally returned 
a large share of the very modest profit made on one 
copy of the magazine. Think it over, chaps. The 
suggestion regarding an article on forthcoming deletions 
ropes a sound — let us know what you think about 


PAGING MADDOCK. 
irs, 

May | take this opportunity to put forward a plea 
for articles on the less publicised, but undoubtedly 
great musicians — people like Little Mitch, Joe Smith, 
Omer Simeon, and Race Artists Tommy McLennan 
and Washboard Sam, complete with discographies. 
And | don't mean thousands of words on Larry Tice, 
or the guy who played second tuba with Whiteman, 
which | consider a waste of space (not, fortunately, 
yours). 

And where are those terrific Owen Maddock 
cartoons that delighted the eyes of “JAZZ 
JOURNAL” readers? Unfortunately, they've 
been missing from several issues. Personally, | 
consider them worth far more space than Snapeing 
— ever warranted.—Sgmn. PATEMAN, Catterick, 

orks. 

(We are only too glad to devote space to the type 
of artist indicated by reader Pateman, and will get our 
experts on the job as soon as they have recovered from 
Christmas. We now have Owen Maddock back with 
us.—Eds.) 

GOLD DUST. 
Sirs, 

Each cime | turn to the reader's letters feature of 

“JAZZ JOURNAL,” | inevitably find, to my 


disgust, a letter attacking Harry Gold and his Pieces 
of Eight. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU. 


Although | am no staunch supporter of Mr. Gold 
and his music, the fact remains that his band, deprived 
of its sugar coating, does play jazz. Whether New 
Orleans, Chicago or Dixieland is beside the point. 
They do play jazz. 

Harry Gold is doing a good job in presenting jazz 
to the general public, and if he can earn a bit extra 
by including a few pop tunes, good luck to him.— 
L. S. BEADLE, Welling, Kent. 


NOMENCLATURE. 
irs, 

| read with some amusement ycur editorial in the 
October issue of ‘JAZZ JOURNAL.” Think 
how silly one would feel saying : Oh, | don’t go for all 
kinds of Jaswop, | only like jazz.—EVELYN HUNT, 
Wednesbury, Staffs. 

irs, 
| think Jaswop is vulgar, and fit only for fifth place. 
Send it in, and have your night in Hollywood. Think 
of ic! The Two Sins: SINCLAIR and SINATRA — 
what a headline for the Melody Maker ! ’— 
J. C. DAVIES, Ewell, Surrey. 


CASTIGATING CUNDALL. 
irs, 

| enjoy your magazine very much, but there is 
just one thing | don’t agree with, and that is the 
extremely vicious criticisms of Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
records in the October, and earlier, issues. Mr. 
Cundall, | believe, can hardly find a good word for any 
of the eight records put out by Tempo and London 
Jazz so far, while | find them among the most enjoyable 
of my collection. | haven't heard this band in person, 
so I'm not in a position to compare their live and 
recorded performances, but | advise Mr. Cundall to 
listen again to these records. The only thing | can 
find faulty with the balance and performance of the 
rhythm section is the absence of Neville Skrimshire’s 
guitar, who can only be heard to advantage when 
playing banjo on Working Man Blues and Vox Humana 
Blues. Perhaps the later ensembles of Ole Miss Rag are 
not quite so well recorded as most of the sides, but 
there seem to be no grounds whatsoever for most 
of Mr. Cundall’s slashing statements. 

The side | like best is one of the earlier ones, with 
Harry Brown on trombone, and | think Mr. Cundall 
said some very nasty things about it when it came 
out. | refer to Careless Love, which contains some of 
Wally Fawkes best work on record. Among the 
slightly later sides, Sunday Morning is one of my 
favourites, and Weary Blues is really hot. 

Apparently your reviewer looks at recorded jazz 
from a different angle to myself. When I've paid the 
present price for a record | tend to look for the good 
points in it, and in my unimportant unbiased opinion, 
all the Lyttelton sides are good, healthy jazz music, 
and I'll purchase all his future issues with confidence. 

It is indeed surprising that anyone with such super- 
critical views can be an editor of such a nice magazine. 
| hope you won't strike me off your list of customers 
for all the above criticisms of criticisms.—R. HILLYAR, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 

(Reader Hillyar has put me rather in the position 
of the author, who receiving a copy of one of his books 
to autograph, happened to glance through it and found 
all the pages uncut ! If he had read a little more carefully 
he would have noticed that three of the titles he mentions 
were reviewed by Sinclair Traill. | hope | am neither 
vicious nor slashing in my criticisms — rather are they 
meant to be reasonably constructive for those of the 
performers who ever bother to read them, and a guidance 
to the prospective purchaser of the disc. It is encouraging 
in these austerity days that reader Hillyar perceives a 
trace of fire in my words, and | assure him that so long as 
he continues to subscribe to the magazine he can abuse 
me as roundly as he desires.—T.C.). 


PAT ON THE BACK. 
Sirs, 


| have been a regular reader of ‘JAZZ JOUR- 
NAL” since No. |, and | must add my congratula- 
tions to those of the many for your very fine maga- 
zine. Although | have been interested in jazz ce 
many years, | only took up record collecting three 
years ago, so of course | am only a learner in every 
sense of the word. 

1! must say | find something on every page of your 
magazine to interest me (except Collectors Stuff — 
which is out of my depth) — my tastes on jazz cover 
a wide field, and since you have considerably widened 


A Record Christmas and 
Happy New Year : : 
from 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
and MELODISC ' RECORDS. 
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the scope of the material since the first few issues, | 
really look forward to each month’s issue. 

| particularly enjoy Jazz Without Tears, and the 
record reviews, now that they cover only issues 
that are available here. | sincerely wish “JAZZ 
JOURNAL ”’ continued success and a long life 
ahead.—A. DIMDALE, Stockton-on-Tees. 

(Thanks — we hope you will find Brian Rust’s new 
series helpful.—Eds.). 


SQUEEZE ME. 

Sirs, 

| would like to express my agreement with the 
views set out by Bert Whyatt on page eight of the 
October issue of “JAZZ JOURNAL.” My 
discographical acquaintances are unanimous in their 
dislike of the ‘‘squashing’’ which the Waller, 
Morton and Dodds discographies have suffered 
recently. There is almost as little encouragement 
to check a “JAZZ JOURNAL ” discography as 
there was in the famous Clarence Williams case in 
the ‘‘ Record Changer.”’ 


A better layout for discographies would improve 
your magazine immeasurably. 


After the above important subject, may | now 
quibble ? On page ten ; surely it is Bob Wilber, not 
Wilbur ? So many people are spelling it Wilbur 
these days. (On page four, Jack Stine spells it Wilber, 
but the photo caption says Wilbur). 


Congratulations on the policy of listing the master 
numbers for some of the records reviewed in ‘* Worth 
a Spin,’’ but could this be applied to all reviews, 
not merely those by Peter Tanner ?—D. COLLER, 
Barking, Essex. 


(Shortage of space has governed the lay-out of 
discographies in the past— we hope to do better in 
the future. In anycase, as readers will see, we are 
inaugurating a policy of reprinting discographies in 
booklet form, which we hope will prove popular. Wilber 
is correct.—Eds.). 


‘ J.R.M. DISCOGRAPHY. 
irs, 

As a result of my Jelly Roll Morton discography, 
| have received numerous letters from all parts of 
the world, but | was disappointed in the fact that 
not one had any constructive ideas to propound on 
the missing or antiated per I They 
were all preoccupied with quite unimportant, almost 
irrelevant, details such as the fact that such-and-such 
a rag had been reissued on some label known by a 
contortion of a fifth of the alphabet, which reissue 
turns out to be a filthy dubbing. A few supplied 
alternative master take-numbers, but no-one seems 
to know (or care) about the splendid cornet on the 
first Paramounts, or the clarinetist | nicknamed 
Victor Houseman. (Awful thought: Maybe it was 
Larry Tice ...). A few more pointed out that one 
1930 record has apparently three sides, having that 
number of titles on it, but in fact that was a printer’s 
error, and | hereby disclaim all responsibility for it. 


The most interesting fact that emerges is that several 
people are evidently quite satisfied with the oft- 
quoted H.D.— inspired statement that Morton was 
on more than the two NORK sides | list. Why should 
he be? Just because he wrote London Blues and 
Milenberg Joys and played on two sides from adjacent 
sessions, with soli in between ? Are we expected to 
believe that the unimaginative vamp that is all that 
can be heard of the piano on the alleged Morton sides 
is in fact Jelly ? In that case, might he not also be on 
all the other NORK’s from that period, and thus 
on literally thousands of other Chicago (and/or 
Richmond) recordings of the early ‘twenties ? On 
the other hand, he is clearly audible on Mr. Jelly 
Lord and reasonably clearly on Clarinet Marmalade, 
so these may be taken as genuine Mortons. But | 
refuse to accept the dictum that any other NORK 
sides include Morton in the absence of any positive 
aural evidence. The originals (my own) do not suggest 
Morton; if dubious dubbings contort Pierce’s 
playing to sound like Jelly, that would seem to be 
another, very potent, argument against dubbings !— 
BRIAN RUST, Edgware. 


A RECORD Xmas ahead 
if you buy your discs from 


GOODCHILDS 


172.4, Arkwright St., Nottingham.: 


Meet Bill Kinnell for advice 
on JAZZ and SWING. 


Largest stockists in the Midlands of all 
makes, including Esquire, London Jazz, 
Tempo, Savoy, Melodisc and Technidisc. 


A YULETIDE ENSEMBLE. 


OWEN MADDOCK. 


JAZZ FANS— 
Before or whilst in Paris 
contact Hans De Nebehay 
for advice, he will help 
you in any way possible. 


CALL AT THE 


CLUB STEFFY 


Paris’ most Select Jazz Club, 


26, Rue Chalgrin, 
PARIS, 16c. 


English Spoken. 


Phone 
COP 54-40. 


GREETINGS ! 


from FREDDY RANDALL 
Harry and all the boys 


to jazz fans everywhere. 


(continued from page 12). 


Turk Murphy, trombone; Bob Scobey, 
trumpet ; Bob Helm, clarinet ; Burt Bales, 
piano ; Harry Mordecai, banjo ; Dick Lammi, 
bass and tuba. 

Turk’s Blues, an original, is fine ensemble 
blues with some unusual effects from unison 
tuba-trombone breaks. Interesting clarinet 
and piano solos. Here, as on all these sides, 
the band creates a full sound that is a pleasure 
to hear. Sugar features a tongue-in cheek 
vocal by Murphy against swell piano figures. 
A fluid trumpet solo leads into the last 
ensemble chorus. In our opinion this is the 
best side. The band really swings on the 
Dodd’s classic, Papa Dip. Featured, in 
addition to Turk’s water glass mute, is some 
thrilling clarry and horn work. The banjo 
breaks on the last chorus are worth the price 
of the disc. The familiar Chimes Blues 
receives traditional treatment with the band 
again impressive on ensemble work. It is 
very stimulating, in this day of long, extended 
solos, to hear a band that plays together so 
well. These sides are superior to any we have 
heard in recent months and certainly rate a 
place on any collectors’ shelves. 
so SEE YOU HERE NEXT ISSUE and, once 
again, Merry Christmas and Happy New Year 
from Hollywood. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th December. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


Records for Disposal (minimum two), each é6d., 25 for 10/-. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 
Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 23. 
DISPOSALS. 0.D.3.B 
ALEMAN, OSCAR -D.J.B. 
Dear Old Southland /A Little Swing sw A PHI OLIVER KiNG. The Blues Vv 3/- HAR 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. Working Man Blues/Riverside ...  JRS 10/6 TOW 
Gully Low Blues/Wild Man Blues ... OK E TA GOL Dippermouth/Where Did You AFC N 106 TOW 
ton "Em Down Potato Head OK E TA GOL Jazzin’ Babies/High Society AFC N 106 TOW 
m Not Rough/Got No Blues OK E TA GOL RED ONION JAZZ BABIES. 
ASTAIRE, FRED. Cake Walkin’ Babies/All The Wrongs AFC N 10/6 TOW 
Fas. Rhythm/Half Of Ic sar CoE E TA GOL RODGERS, GENE. 
Hang On To Me/Charleston CoE E T/A GOL Three Minutes _ Was It A Lie VoE E T/A GOL 
Crazy Feet /Put CoE E TA GOL STEWART, 
BERIGAN, BUN > 
In A Mist/Davenport Blues HMVA A PHI my try fit Bian’ t Know se see BS E 6/- HAR 
BRIGGS, ARTHUR. 
Braggin’ With Briggs. | and 2 sw A PHI OrE T/A GOL 
BRUNNER, EDDY. Dinah ‘Nobody's Blues SW A PHI 
— Double Dare SW A PHI Lady Be Good/Dicky Wells’ ‘Bless. sw PHI 
CARTE 
Old Shoe Blues/Let Me Roll T/A HAR witlians CLARENCE” Devil.. HMV Vv 4/6 HAR 
Stomp... Br E 7/6 HAR Wind E 6/- HAR 
Ballin’ The Jack/Grandma Ball AFC N 106 TOW WILSON, EDITH. N 12/6 C- 
ELLINGTON, DUK 
Down Alley Blues... CoE E TA GOL 
Black Out In A Jam ... ° GOL . 
. ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
Pig Foot Shuffle — My Man ... Co G TA GOL BECHET. SIDNEY Ge 
GLINN, LILLIA 
Black Man Blues/Front Door Woman sai Co N TA GOL GOODMAN, BENN Bechet... “ne Vi v s DUR cf} 
HAWKINS, COLEMAN. Columbi 
Sorrow Love Cries ... PaE TA GOL nd N/E 4/- GRA 
2 HOWELL, PEG LEG. 786 N/E 4/- GRA 
Walkin’ Blues /Turtle Dove Blues ... N TA GOL 1023 N/E GRA 
Broke And Hungry/Rolling Mill Blues... Co N TA GOL 1037 N/E GRA e. 
Fo’ Day Blues Prison Blues Co N TA GOL Columbia 1064 N/E 4)- GRA 
JAZZ-BO’S CAROLINA SERENADERS. ot eke 5016 N/E 4/- GRA e 
Lonesome Mama Blues /Hopeless Blues Muse TA GOL 5014 N/E GRA 
House 4 records Nat N A LAN ‘The C CoE N/E LAN 
LUTER, CLAU / 
Canal Street Blues Didn't He Ramble Pac E HAR Ss COTTON PI PICKERS. e 
MADISON, KID SHOTS. ny with Fats Waller . HMV N/E LAN . 
Uptown Bump/When You And AM N 126 GOL - MILLER, GLENN. 
Dumaine Street Drag/Gloryland ... +e AM N 12.6 GOL A.A.F. Air Shots and 16-inch Transcriptions SAL e 
MILLER, EDDIE. Correspondence and Trades with Miller 
Stomp, Mr. H. Lee Yesterday Cap A PHI Collectors ... SAL 
MILLER, GLENN. Air Shots and V-Discs _ DOR 
Wanted any Glenn Miller Air Shots and kee ~~ also trade for Russ Colombo, Bing 
in . rosby, Armst , Ellington, B 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. a DOR 
Ponchatrain Blues Little Lawrence be HMVA N 126 GOL PORT OF HARLEM ‘SEVEN. 
The Pearls /King Porter se OrE E GOL Blues For Tommy BN Vv DUR 
NEWTON, FRANKIE. WALLER, FATS. 
Blues World Is Waiting SW E 6- HAR HMV N/E LAN 
NICHOLS, RED. WASHBOARD SERENADERS. 
ive Pennies/Harlem Twist i t. i /Sheik OFA 
Wid... 88 $\N TIA GOL ¢ DUR 


THE BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB a Tue PresipeENT AND CoMMITTEE OF 
Wishes Jazz Lovers everywhere Doug Whitton’s Jazz Band 
y Wish to extend the Season’s 


a Very Happy Christmas Greetings to all Members and 


Friends, and hope to see them 
on THURSDAYS during 1950. 
New Year. iy 


11, UNIVERSITY GARDENS. 


wish you a Happy Xmas 
and hope to see you 
in the New Year. 


The Chas Jazz Club, Cavendish Rooms, 
Swan Tavern, Stockwell. 
Come and dance to Harry Brown and LUNT & CO. (Printers) LTD. 
his Band each Wednesday during 1950 wish all the readers a very merry Christmas 
Best Wishes for Christmas i 


and a happy and prosperous year in 1950, 
to all Friends and Members. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB 
SENDS XMAS GREETINGS and 
thanks all Friends for support. 

ALL THE BEST FOR 1950. 


More Concerts at the Houldsworth Hall, 
Feb. 4th - also Apri! 22nd, 1950. 


The Printers of Jazz Journal— 
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MELODISC RECORDS 


Present 6 Great Sides 
Recorded in London. November I3th. 1949 


SIDNEY BECHET 


WITH 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 
1103 Some of these Days 
Black and Blue 


1104 Who’s Sorry Now? 
Sleepy Time Down South 


1105 I Told you Once, | Told you Twice 
Georgia 


10 inch records, 5/9 each (inc. tax). Post & Packing 2/- extra. 


Che Ideal Christmas Present ! 


> From all Record Stores or direct from— 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS : 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(Jazz Book and Record Dept.) 


52, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Phone TEMPLE 2315. 


The Jazz Store in the Heart of London with a complete stock of Jazz Books 
and Records on all labels. 


Why not solve your Christmas present problem by calling or writing for our lists? 
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FREE “JAZZ COLLECTORS GUIDE” Reviews by St. DENIS PRESTON 
MONTHLY SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW. 
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Buy ALL your RECORDS 


FROM 


MODERN RECORDING COMPANY 
9 Piccadilly Areade. LONDON. W.C. I. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 0579. 


@ SPECIALIZED JAZZ SECTION 


under personal supervision of 


H.M.V., PARLOPHONE, SINCLAIR TRAILL. 
@ CLASSICAL SECTION 
by MISS HELEN HUNTER. 
GCOLCECTOR, @ POST ORDERS (C.O.D.) 
POMROY. and of course, promptly attended to 


OPEN DAILY 


TEMPO - = 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


COMMENCING BOXING DAY at 2.30 p.m. 


Then Twice Daily Monday to Friday 2.30 & 7.30 p.m. “ 

Saturday at 2.0 & 4.45 p.m. oh 

CLAUDE LANGDON presents 

A Spectacular Skating Pantomime with Dialogue, Songs & Music é 


Produced and Devised by EVE BRADFIELD 


| 6,000 SEATS AT POPULAR PRICES 
3/6 Unreserved 5/6, 7/6, 10/6 Reserved 


(SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR ORGANISED PARTIES) 


EMPRESS HALL 


Managing Director : CLAUDE LANGDON Production Manager: MARK WHITE 
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20 Luac & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Srafts 
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